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CHAPTER I 

James Freeman Somebyillb, the distinguished 
professor of political economy at a certain New 
England university, was sitting alone in his study. 
The hour was eight o'clock in the evening, the 
season early summer. He had lately finished his 
evening meal, and was engaged in sipping from 
time to time some delicious black coffee which 
stood in a Doulton cup on the table beside him. 
When he was not sipping, he was blowing a whiff 
from an excellent cigar; when doing neither, he was 
comfortably meditating upon his own affairs. 
For thirty years he had been an ardent free-trader, 
and for twenty he had preached the doctrine from 
a professorial chair. Glass after class of more or 
less promising young men had been turned off by 
the university, carrying with them, Somerville 
fondly hoped, the germs of those *noble theories 
which would one day blossom gloriously, convinc- 
ing the nation — even its manufacturers — that 
" commerce should be as free as the airs of heaven." 
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This hope lived on in the heart of the worthy 
apostle of free trade, even when he received the 
crushing blow dealt by the recent election of a 
protectionist President. The tariff was to him 
what the wrongs of Poland are to a Pole who is 
not obliged to live in his native land; it made 
an entertaining grievance for Somerville to in- 
dulge in when the world went too smoothly with 
him. 

This evening, however, he was not eager for 
discussion. In fact, if the truth were known, he 
was thinking not of his hobby, but of his two 
dearest possessions— his wife and his daughter. 

He was realizing that Nannie was twenty years 
old, and very pretty; that at that age, and with 
that prettiness, she had a right to think of mar- 
riage ; and that in the university town where her 
lot was cast there were not many young men who 
were worthy to call him father-in-law. 

The subject of these meditations was not far 
off. For several moments before the professor 
discovered it, a fresh, smiling face was regarding 
him from the half-opened door. When the fond 
father saw it at last, he laughed indulgently. 

"Come in, Nannie," he said. "What do you 
want ? " 

The door opened wide enough to admit a slim 
figure in a neat white gown. With a sudden swoop, 
Nannie Somerville reached her father and alighted 
on his knee. There are some faces so radiant with 
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health and good humor that these enviable qualities 
seem contagious. Nannie's countenance brought 
light and fragrance and color into the dingiest 
place. Her skin was as fine in texture and as 
lovely in tint as it had been in her childhood. Her 
smile was illuminated by perfect teeth, and punc- 
tuated by two delicious dimples. No wonder that 
her father looked not only affectionately but 
admiringly at her as he drew her to his breast. 

" Oh, papa," she said — alas, she pronounced it 
popper! — " mamma's got something tremendous 
to tell you! She's coming now — don't tell her I 
said any thing! but I'm so excited ! " 

There was hardly time for this unsatisfactory 
explanation when the door opened again, and 
Mrs. Somerville entered. It was evident that 
Nannie had inherited her height and fresh color* 
ing from the professor. Her mother was small, 
pale, and old-maidish in manner. Her dresses 
always suggested the country school-mistress 
(which indeed she had been) . Her tone in speak- 
ing was as even as that of Nannie was diversified. 
There was no extravagance of gesture, no emphasis 
now on one word, now on another, such as Nannie 
indulged in ; but what that quiet voice said was 
of the first importance in the household; and a 
command uttered by those thin lips at once became 
a law. 

"Professor," began the little lady, "I have 
just received a letter — one containing an impor- 



tant communicatioD. Are you at liberty to hear 
what it is ? " 

" Certainly, my dear," said the professor com- 
fortably. "Do you object to my smoke ? " 

"I will sit where it does not incommode me," 
answered his wife politely. "You remember, 
James," she went on, having seated herself not 
too luxuriously, " that brother Josepkgave largely 
to the Republican party last year ? " 

"Very reprehensible in him," murmured the 
professor — " such a candidate ! Yes, I remember." 

"I think Joseph must have spent twenty -five 
thousand dollars, at least. Of course, in return 
he has something to say about the diplomatic 
appointments. That was the condition, you 
know. Now, I am delighted to tell you" — here 
Mrs. Somerville's face assumed an expression of 
solemn gladness — " I am delighted to tell you that 
you are going to be sent to Berlin." 

There was a short pause. Nannie, still on her 
father's knee, watched him with suppressed excite- 
ment. Mrs. Somerville's shrewd but kindly eyes 
glowed with triumph. Only the good man him- 
self seemed undisturbed and calm. 
. "Joseph is going to send me to Berlin? Why, 
what have I done ? " he asked placidly. 

"Done, James ? You speak as if Berlin were 
Siberia ! " cried Mrs. Somerville. "It is not Joseph 
who sends you. It is through him, and by my 
wish — by my special wish, James — that the 
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Government has appointed you minister to 
Berlin." 

The professor dropped his cigar and slid his 
daughter down off his knee. 

" Great Scott ! " said he. 

"Only think, papa," cried Nannie, as she re- 
covered her footing; "you an ambassador, taking 
us to court ! I always said you were too good to 
be stuck here forever, lecturing about free trade." 

"My dear Sarah," said the professor, rather 
faintly, "I an ambassador ! /appointed by an 
administration which will not diminish but in- 
crease this iniquitous tariff — 7", whose principles 
are, I hope, well known " 

"And why shoulc^ not the Government do one 
good thing, appoint one honest man? What is 
the comfort of a rich Senator in the family, if he 
never does anything for us? Who cares for your 
principles, my dear James, so long as you make 
a good minister ? " 

Mrs. Somerville's little figure was inflated with 
the majestic importance of her theme. 

"I hope you care for my principles, Sarah," 
answered her husband. "I certainly do; and by 
what authority, may I ask, did you represent me 
as desiring a favor at the hands of the Govern- 
ment ? " 

"On my own authority," said Mrs. Somerville, 
with some stiffness. "I have long realized that 
your great abilities and elegant manners were 
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being wasted in this small place." (Somerville 
groaned, " Such is fame ! ")\ " I desired for all of us 
a wider sphere — a larger opportunity. I asked 
myself why men totally unfitted to represent this 
glorious country should be sent abroad to give 
an utterly erroneous idea of America." ("Why, 
indeed!" sighed the professor). "Here," said I, 
"is a man who could adorn any position, wasting 
his talents in New England when he might be 
making history among his equals at some foreign 
court. Here, too, is your daughter, professor. I 
hope I am not too partial when I say that a 
prettier, nicer " 

"Mamma!" interrupted Nannie, "never mind 
me. It is papa that we want to show off." 

"But I don't want to be shown off," protested 
the professor, "besides, Sarah, did you consider, 
when you made these plans for me, that a minister 
plenipotentiary couldn't keep open house on five 
thousand dollars a year ? " 

"Yes, James, I did consider it all; and Joseph 
said that for the pleasure and honor of seeing his 
own sister's husband minister to Berlin, he would 
cheerfully make us an allowance while we are 
abroad." 

" Hang his impudence ! " roared the professor, 
roused at last. . "I don't want any allowance — or 
any positions or appointments, or any thing else! 
I want to be let alone, that's all. I wonder you 
didn't choose London while you were about it! 



There, at least, our language is approximately the 



same." 



"James, I overlook your want of manners, for 
I see you are excited, and naturally so. London 
was my first choice, but it had been promised to 
a prominent journalist whom I am not yet at 
liberty to name. I had the option of Paris; but I 
thought we could get all the Republic we wanted 
at home; and as I particularly admire the 
Emperor I chose Berlin." 

" Very nice for the Emperor," s&id James, with 
grim levity. In truth, for once, he felt thoroughly 
disagreeable. 

"You are very sarcastic and ungrateful, James," 
said his wife reproachfully. "This is not the 
scene which I pictured to myself with so much 
pleasure." A small tear glimmered in her quiet 
gray eye. 

The professor melted. " Come, come ! " he said, 
taking Mrs. Somerville's hand. "I didn't mean 
to hurt your feelings, Sadie. This was all sprung 
upon me too suddenly." 

Sadie dashed away the tear and regained her 
dignity in a moment. 

"I will leave you," she said, "to consider the 
matter," and beckoning to her daughter, she left 
the room. 

Nannie lingered a moment before obeying the 
mute signal. 

"Oh, papa," she said, nestling her soft cheek 
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against the professorial face — "do go " — and then 
she ran lightly away. 

This was only the beginning of the struggle. 

During the ensuing week there was a pitched 
battle every day, after which it was Nannie's 
happy prerogative to bind up the wounds of both 
combatants. Only at night, in the connubial 
four-poster, did the professor feel comparatively 
safe from attack, for, to Mrs. Somerville's ever- 
lasting credit be it spoken, she had never assumed 
the role of a Mrs. Caudle. She held, and rightly, 
that a man's bedroom is not the place in which to 
irritate his nerves after the cares of the day. 

As Senator Raymond's letter had been unofficial, 
there was time for consideration before the appoint- 
ment should be announced by the authorities at 
Washington; and during this feverish period of 
indecision an important event occurred. Mrs. 
Somerville's brother, the Senator, dropped dead 
one day, overcome by heat and apoplexy, compli- 
cated by brandy. He was a very rich man, who 
had since his sister's marriage become the possessor 
of silver mines which really contained silver. He 
was unmarried, and when his will was opened it 
was discovered that all his property was be- 
queathed to Mrs. Sarah Somerville. 

" It is the hand of Providence," said the heiress, 
dabbing her tears with a black-bordered handker- 
chief, a day or two after the funeral; "and its 
finger points to — Berlin ! " 



CHAPTER II 

"If Fve got to go to Germany, there is one 
person I want to go with me, and that is Sylvia 
Keene." 

Thus spoke the professor, when, the die being 
cast, the family were preparing for an early 
departure. Mrs. Somerville's head was in a large 
trunk when the professor spoke, but it emerged 
quickly when the sentence was finished. 

"What do you want with Sylvia Keene? If 
you want any body, why not my niece Angelica 
Gardner ? " she queried. 

The professor was turning out a bureau drawer 
and throwing the contents, principally clean shirts 
with irreproachable bosoms, on the bed. 

"Angelica is a goose— a good-natured one — but 
still a goose. She'd marry some out-at-elbows 
German count before a month was gone, but 
Syliva is a clever woman. She is well-bred and 
nice-looking, and above all, she speaks German 
very well. Then, too, she is married and will 
give us no responsibility. 1 want Sylvia." 

"Married — yes," said Mrs. Somerville dryly; 
" if you call it being married to live separated from 
your husband. To my mind your niece Sylvia 
is a bigger handful than my niece Angelica Gard- 
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ner. I don't like women who leave their hus- 
bands." 

"It depends on the husband," said Somerville 
jocularly. "All women are not blessed as you 
are, Sadie." 

Mrs. Somerville threw her James a smile. She 
adored him. 

"I don't know what's wrong with Alfred 
Keene," she said. "I never heard any thing 
against him." 

"No, and you never will from Sylvia. That's 
one thing I like about her. Whatever her reasons 
for leaving Alfred may be, she doesn't give them 
to the world. I had a letter from her to-day — a 
sad one." 

"Does she say she wants to go to Berlin? 
Where is she ? " 

" On the Jersey coast — Seabright. She is quite 
alone, but she says nothing about going with us. 
She only congratulates me on the appointment 
and says good-by." 

Mrs. Somerville packed silently for a few 
moments. Her packing was exquisite, and she 
gloried in it. The various articles in the trunk 
dove-tailed as exactly as a pattern in tessellated 
marbles. 

Presently, with a finishing pat to the topmost 
layer, she looked up. "There! I guess that's 
tight enough. Sylvia speaks German well, does 
she?" 
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"Yes, went to school in Dresden for some years." 

Here commenced the attack on drawer No. 2, 
which contained white ties, collars, and cuffs. 

"My German is very rusty," said Mrs. Somer- 
ville. 

"So is mine. I expect I mix up the dative and 
the accusative worse than old Bltlcher " (he pro- 
nounced it 'Blootcher '). 

"The only thing that frightens me, James, is 
that awful language " said Mrs. Somerville medi- 
tatively. " We must learn some grammar on the 
steamer. I have put Nannie's Ollendorf in the 
state-room trunk." 

"I never saw you frightened, old lady," said 
the embryo minister, with evident relish. " What 
are you going to say to the Emperor when he 
comes round at the balls to speak to the ambassa- 
dresses, eh? Can you courtesy, Sadie? and say, 
'Yes, Sir,' and 'No, your Majesty'? Won't your 
New England soul rebel when you have to bend 
your republican knee before an effete monarch?" 
and he laughed a great jolly laugh, big enough to 
blow away the precise little woman, who issued a 
pocket edition of the laugh to greet this sally. 

" My knees can bend wherever I find greatness, 
James, even if it is on a throne. I've a great 
respect for the young Emperor," she said seriously. 

"So have I," said the new plenipotentiary, add- 
ing meditatively, "I only hope he will have a little 
for me." 
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He was thinking of all the startling accusations 
the press had circulated in regard to him and his 
Appointment. He had always thought himself 
rather respectable, as men go, until he read these 
criticisms. Still the Government which had, in 
its time, sent a Polish Jew to Russia, an ardent 
Papist to the Quirinal, a Danish carpenter to 
Denmark, and an Irish agitator to Chili, could 
hardly be censured for exporting a distinguished 
professor to a country where learning was appre- 
ciated. 

"But how about Sylvia," proceeded Mr. Somer- 
ville, concentrating his thoughts on the present. 
" I doubt if she can afford to pay her own travel- 
ling expenses, especially as she cannot ask Alfred 
for the money. Could you, my dear — would you 
have no objection?" Somerville looked at his 
Sarah in a wheedlesome way which generally con- 
quered all her objections. 

"Well, James," she said, "I hope I'm not 
stingy, and if Sylvia can get her husband's con- 
sent to pay us a long visit (don't say more than 
that, mind) — I will cheerfully defray all expenses. 
She may be a great help to us, as you say. Write 
to her to-day." 

"I always said you were a good soul, Sarah," 
said the professor. 

The result of this decision was an invitation, 
which Mrs. Keene joyfully accepted. 

On the last day of August the Somerville family 
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arrived at New York. The town looked dreary 
and deserted. Fifth Avenue was a blazing 
desert, where the hot air blew the dust and dirt 
about and the sun beat down upon the stones. 
The green blinds were down in all the win- 
dows. The air was close and still and malodor- 
ous; and the little party looked forward with- 
pleasure to the fresh sea breezes which awaited 
them on the morrow. 

About six o'clock Mrs. Keene arrived, looking 
very warm and tired. She had come up from Sea- 
bright early that morning and had spent the day 
in making various purchases. The professor was 
unfeignedly glad to see his niece. He enveloped 
her stately form in a fatherly embrace and bade 
her make herself at home. Mrs. Somerville was 
kind and civil, but it was evident that she had 
not yet taken Sylvia to her heart of hearts. 

Nannie, unsubdued by heat or any thing else, 
welcomed her cousin with exuberance of gladness. 

"Isn't it too nice, Sylvia? you and I going over 
there together, to have all sort of experiences? 
Aren't you glad ? " 

"Indeed I am, Nan," said Mrs. Keene, taking 
off her hat and smoothing back her damp curly 
fringe. She was a woman with a fine figure, 
neither slim nor stout, and a face which under 
the influence of happiness or excitement grew 
positively handsome. At sixteen she had looked 
old for her age; at eight-and-twenty she looked 
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young. At night, in evening dress, she was 
strikingly well-favored, and at her worst she was 
distinguished and interesting. 

"You don't know how I appreciate this, Aunt 
Sarah," she said, turning with a charming smile to 
Mrs. Somerville, and stretching out her hand with 
a winning gesture, "Your letter came just when 
I felt desperate'— when I needed a change, oh so 
badly!" 

"I hope the journey and all the rest will do you 
good, my dear," said Aunt Sarah, with a stiffness 
which tried to be gracious. 

The minister-elect hovered meanwhile in the 
background, eager to do something agreeable for 
his favorite niece. 

" I told Sadie you'd come and help us out with 
our German," he said jocularly. " We'll all be 
snug and happy together, I expect. You'll have 
to teach us how to spend our money." 

"I'm afraid I'm good at spending, uncle, 
though I haven't had much experience," smiled 
Sylvia. She spoke clearly and in a pleasant voice. 

"Oh, you'll learn, you'll learn! I'm almost 
used now to having a millionnaire for a wife," said 
the professor. "But look here, Sarah, Sylvia 
would like to get cool — smooth her hair, and so 
on. Let Nannie show her where her room is." 

"Yes, come," said Nannie, darting toward the 
door. "You are a little way from us, down the 
corridor." 
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"I will take Sylvia," said Mrs. Somerville, ris- 
ing. " You ring, James, and order dinner — some- 
thing suitable to this heat." 

Nantfie fell back, looking a little disappointed. 
She had anticipated a delicious quarter of an hour 
of feminine gossip in the privacy of the bedroom. 

"Now, my dear," said the professoress, usher- 
ing Mrs. Keene into a oheerless hotel bedroom, 
devoid of individuality, and distinguished only 
by a number, "make yourself as comfortable as 
you can. I suppose you have no tea-gown or thin 
dress to put on ? " 

"My luggage is not here yet, only my bag. 
I'll take off my coat," said Sylvia. So saying she 
removed the jacket of her gray cloth gown, dis- 
closing a neat pink cotton blouse. 

"Before I leave you," proceeded Mrs. Somer- 
ville, "tell me something about your husband. I 
am very old-fashioned, Sylvia; I like a woman to 
stay with her husband." 

Sylvia turned away from her occupation of 
arranging her brushes and combs on the toilet- 
table. 

"I have nothing to tell about my husband," 
she said, very firmly and with an increase of 
color. " I have decided — we both have decided — 
that for the present it is better for us to live apart. 
I must use my own judgment about it ; I cannot 
be answerable to any one." 

"You think me meddlesome, I see," said Mrs. 
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Somerville quietly, "and so I should be, if I asked 
these things without a reason. But remember, I 
am placing you in the most intimate companion- 
ship with my only child. Nannie is very young" 
and very ignorant of the world. Don't you 
think I have a right to know something of this 
estrangement ? " This was said with so much 
gentleness that Sylvia, the least formal of human 
beings, could not possibly resent it. 

"Yes, aunt," she said impulsively, "you shall 
know this much — there is nothing disgraceful 
about our separation — unless the separation itself 
be disgraceful. Don't think badly of me! I 
would not dare to come into your family if I were 
a bad woman." 

"My dear! I never supposed you were that," 
said Aunt Sarah, smiling. "Only tell me there is 
no entanglement — no other man in the case." 

"None, none! "cried Sylvia vehemently. "It 
is all very miserable — very disappointing — but 
there is nothing terrible, like that." 

"Then I am satisfied," said Mrs. Somerville, 
her tone perceptibly warmer. " One thing more- 
does Alfred know that you are going with us? 
Where is he?" 

"Here, in New York. Oh, I was so afraid of 
meeting him! I am quite upset by it all. He 
does know, for I sent him a few lines telling him; 
there was no answer." Her bright, sympathetic 
face fell as she said these words. 
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"Ah, don't be discouraged, dear! All may 
come right. Meanwhile, I hope you may be very 
happy with us " — and yielding to a rare impulse, 
Mrs. Somerville took Sylvia in her arms and kissed 
her. Then, as if already repentant of so much 
spontaneity, she hurried away, saying in a matter- 
of-fact voice. 

"Dinner in fifteen minutes, remember." 



CHAPTER m 

When Professor Somerville arrived in Berlin 
he was homeless. He could not help being struck 
unfavorably with the fact that while France had 
an imposing mansion in the Pariser Platz, Russia 
a noble dwelling on the Linden, England a resi- 
dence with gates of gilded wrought-iron in the 
^Wilhelm Strasse, the United States had nothing in 
readiness for its accredited plenipotentiary, except 
two or three office rooms of moderate 'dimensions 
in the Mohren Strasse. 

Mr. Meredith, the first secretary, a middle-aged 
man who had been twenty years in Berlin (for in 
the American diplomatic service a man may grow 
gray without getting any higher), met the party 
at the station. He had secured palatial apart- 
ments at the Kaiserhof , the hotel most patronized 
by his countrymen. From the windows of the 
salon the new minister could see the door which 
he was destined to enter every day during his 
sojourn in Berlin. 

The little party were all in excellent spirits. 
The voyage to Hamburg had been prosperous, if 
uneventful. The sea air had braced the nerves of 
those who needed bracing, and had increased the 
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liveliness and sense of health in those who did not. 
Nannie Somerville had left home the picture of 
health, and she arrived the same picture with a 
fresh coat of color. 

Sylvia, though less than her companion, had 
profited greatly by the week at sea. It had given 
her time to rest and to think. The past had lost 
some of its bitterness, and the future shone more 
hopefully before her. Mrs. Somerville was her- 
self; and when that has been said all is expressed. 
She lived in the present, and honestly did her best 
with every moment as it came. 

The professor — for as yet we can scarcely think 
of him as a full-fledged Excellency — was eager to 
begin his official duties. He almost wished that 
there might be some complication, some "strained 
relations" between the two Governments, so that 
he might display his latent talents in their delicate 
adjustment. But, unfortunately for his ambition, 
there were at that time no burning questions such 
as Pork and Samoa to settle. 

Berlin was at its quietest, and also at its best. 
September is apt to be a charming month in the 
German capital, and this September was to prove 
no exception to the rule. 

The weather was mild and sunny, yet a tin- 
gling quality in the air of the early morning, 
and at sunset, announced that summer was 
over. 

The Thiergarten — that inestimable possession 
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of the Berliners — was full of a damp, mossy smell, 
which made the frequenters of its green arcades 
almost believe themselves in far-away country 
woods. The grass was richly green, the trees as 
yet had lost none of their leaves, and those which 
had turned yellow on the bough only served to 
heighten the joyous effects of the sunshine. The 
broad, smooth streets of the town were beautifully 
clean and filled with a traffic strangely foreign to 
the eyes of the newly arrived Americans. The 
tram-cars moving along sunken rails, drawn by 
plump phlegmatic horses, and driven by men in 
semi-military garb, whose attention was princi- 
pally absorbed in the ringing of a loud-voiced bell 
to warn the unwary foot-passengers; the long, 
creaking wagons whose horses were, alas, gener- 
ally far from prosperous looking; the small carts 
drawn by patient dogs; the great lumbering con- 
veyances for beer, with cattle as round as the 
barrels which constituted their burden; then the 
all-pervading droschke driven by a man in a 
red waistcoat, and a shiny black hat — all these 
made up a picture of street life absolutely new 
and highly entertaining. 

Nannie was never tired, for the first few days, 
of pausing before the pillars which stand at some 
of the corners, trying to decipher the advertise- ' 
ments, printed on many-colored paper, which 
covered them. A man named Littfas was the 
lucky originator of this idea of promulgating 
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knowledge, and they have ever since been known 
as "Littfas Saulen." 

Sylvia Keene's principal delight was in the 
soldiers. 

"You can see finer shops in Paris, and more 
advertisements in London, but I have never seen 
such soldiers," she said. 

Before long, under Mr. Meredith's tuition, she 
had learned the names of a great many regiments, 
and could distinguish the uniforms — stately Cui- 
rassiers, stumpy Hussars, and smart Uhlans. 

Many a wasp- waisted lieutenant, with a monocle 
and a fierce young mustache, swaggered away 
with the impression that he was being admired by 
the fair foreigner, when in reality she regarded 
him merely as a dummy for the display of a beauti- 
ful uniform. 

It must not be inferred, however, that the 
Somerville party did nothing but perambulate the 
streets and gape at novelties. 

It was necessary to find a house; and many 
were the mornings devoted to the search. Mr. 
Meredith was not much occupied at the Legation, 
and placed time and energies at the new minister's 
disposal. 

Mrs. Somerville was greatly in favor of living 
near the Thiergarten and gave no credence to the 
alleged dampness of the situation. Meredith sug- 
gested the Alsen Strasse, as being dignified and 
much frequented by diplomatists, but there was 
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an air of bleakness about its broad expanse, even 
at this genial season, which discouraged the house- 
seekers. 

An entire bouse of the proper dimensions was 
difficult to find; but at last Mrs. Somerville 
decided upon one which stood in the Thiergarten 
Strasse, not far from the open space where the 
fountain plays. 

- In form it was a happy combination of a Greek 
temple and the White House; it had a portico 
supported by pilasters, the capitals of which were 
formed by Caryatides — (the only objection to the 
building, Nannie said ; the sight of the poor women 
with their perpetual burden made her feel tired). 

In front there was a small garden, — that precious 
boon to dwellers in cities, — and it was now gay 
with autumn flowers, growing in the ground, and 
also blooming lavishly in ornamental pots. 

One approached the door by means of a long 
flight of shallow steps; entered first into a vesti- 
bule and then into a wide square hall, containing 
what is very unusual in Berlin houses, a large 
open fire-place. This fire-place settled the matter. 
The fine reception rooms which opened on to three 
sides of the hall weighed little in the balance, 
compared to the promise of comfort during the 
coming winter. 

The upper floor having been found satisfactory, 
the bargain was made. The rent struck even 
Americans as being sufficiently high; but the 
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first flush of recklessness was upon them, and 
the honor of America must be maintained. The 
next fortnight was spent in furnishing. There 
is a certain perversity about cheap German 
furniture which is very annoying to the luxuri- 
ously disposed. The chests of drawers are invari- 
ably without knobs, and as one key is the only 
means of inducing the drawers to open, a large 
proportion of time is lost in changing this key 
about according to the needs of the moment and 
the contents of each drawer. The easy chairs, 
also, though of an alluring plumpness, almost 
always have their seats placed so high that the 
would-be sitter, eager for repose, finds himself 
bolt upright, with his legs dangling. These 
articles, however, are for the million. When an 
" Excellency " with his pockets full of money seeks 
furniture, he can find very much what he likes; 
and so it happened that in a wonderfully short 
time the house in the Thiergarten Strasse was 
pleasant to look upon, and comfortable to live in. 
The drawing-room was absolutely un-German. 
Of the conventional sofa on which the honored 
guest is supposed to sit with a table in front of 
her, which makes ingress or egress equally impos- 
sible, there was not a trace. Every thing was light 
and elegant, from the gilt Cupids on the walls sup- 
porting mirrors and wax-lights, to the fluffy white 
rugs which adorned the slippery parquet-floor. 
This room was to be opened for state dinners and 
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receptions. Across the hall was one for every-day 
occupation, whose warm yet sober tints, luxurious 
chairs, well-filled book-cases, and convenient writ- 
ing tables, spoke a silent welcome to him who 
entered there. 

For the future banquets of the ministerial 
family, Bohemia gave her glass and Dresden her 
porcelain — and, lest these should constitute but 
a Barmecide feast, a highly capable cook was 
engaged and a goodly number of wines from 
choice vintages were provided. 

Among all these luxuries the minister went 
about with an unsettled look on his face. 

It is a long step from a neat but unpretending 
dwelling in a university town in New England to a 
miniature White House in the Thiergarten Strasse. 

The professor was a gentleman ; but he was a 
gentleman who had been hitherto contented with 
plain living and high thinking; he was a gentle- 
man who had kept two maid -servants, who were 
generally incompetent and frequently Irish. 

His surroundings had been of no importance to 
him, beyond the fact that they must be clean and 
comfortable, in comparison with the fate of free 
trade in America. 

He now found himself with three men-servants 
who met him at every turn, and bent before him, 
as they hailed him "Excellenz." The three 
witches could scarcely have caused Macbeth more 
embarrassment. 



CHAPTER IV 

In Sylvia Keene's Dresden school-days she had 
known the daughter of a rather out-at-elbows Irish 
earl.- Lady . Iris was only one of his numerous 
titled progeny. No less than ten children called 
him father, and made him, let us hope, ashamed 
of himself; for to be responsible for ten innocent 
souls, and not to have the means of comfortably 
keeping them in their respective bodies, is a crime 
of the first magnitude. It was small comfort to 
the poor things to be "milady" etc., when their 
boots were bursting and their skimpy frocks 
refused to cover their aristocratic knees. To be 
sure two daughters were married, one to an Eng- 
lish curate, the other to a man in trade — trade 
on a large scale, which made them disgustingly 
comfortable. But that left eight maidens to be 
somehow clothed and educated, and there seemed no 
prospect of abatement in the yearly influx of family. 

Lord Lindmore went every spring to London, 
where he had luxurious and inexpensive quarters 
in the mansion of his rich son-in-law, and that 
good man, albeit no worse snob than most people, 
and a gentleman besides, felt no little satisfaction 
in producing a handsome, well-preserved earl at 
his banquets. 
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Poor Lady Lindmore remained in Dresden and 
cared for the flock, one of which was nearly 
always brand-new, and very exacting. 

The Lady Iris was about Sylvia's age, and 
attended as day-scholar the school where Sylvia 
boarded. A sort of intimacy sprang up between 
the girls, founded on the one side on admiration 
for Iris's beauty, and on the other, on a very 
thrifty appreciation of the American's pocket 
money. One thing the earl had given his chil- 
dren, besides mere existence — a thing which con- 
siderably sweetens life, and fully equips the 
happy possessor for the contest. All the daughters 
of the house of Lindmore were lovely. To begin 
with, each one, from the curate's wife to the baby 
at the bottle, had that rarest of beauties, a radiant 
complexion. It was a pleasure to Sylvia, young 
and beauty-loving as she was, merely to look at 
Iris's pure and brilliant skin ; and in return for 
the happiness which she conferred, the earl's 
daughter nobly accepted certain articles of the 
American's wardrobe which seemed to harmonize 
with her lilies and carnations. If it be better to 
give than to receive, then was this friendship 
indeed a blessing to Sylvia. In time it came to 
an end because Sylvia returned to America. A 
desultory correspondence ensued, but soon died 
a natural death, and no more news of Lady Iris 
came to New York. 

In the first few days of Berlin life, however, 
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Mrs. Keene heard that her school-mate was married 
to a baronet's second son named Jesmond, who was 
one of the secretaries of the Embassy in Berlin. 

Sylvia was not long in obtaining the address of 
the Jesmonds, and called upon Lady Iris soon 
after. She lived in an apartment on the bel dtage 
of a house in the Wilhelm Strasse, not far from 
the Embassy. Sylvia found her at homeland was 
ushered by a smart-looking man-servant into 
a charming salon. The room was softly shaded 
from the glare without, full of plants and flowers, 
and altogether very English in its appointments. 

In one corner, near a tea table, on the same 
sofa, with their heads somewhat nearer together 
than was absolutely necessary, sat a man and a 
woman.. As Sylvia was announced the man 
moved away with some precipitation, but the lady 
raised her eyes, self-possessed and a trifle haughty. 
Then she rose and came forward slightly, while 
her visitor stood on one side, in a pose of graceful 
indecision. 

"Mrs. Keene?" she said, in a rich voice, with- 
out a shade of recognition in it. 

"Your old school-friend, Sylvia Burton/' said 
Mrs. Keene, trying to conquer her shyness. 

Lady Iris's whole manner changed. 

"My dear! " she cried, "only to think of that! 
Little Sylvia! " and she came all in a moment, and 
took Sylvia in her arms, and kissed her with real 
feeling. 
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Over her shoulder Sylvia could see the amused 
and interested face of the young man in the back- 
ground. 

" How could I be so cold to you? " went on Lady 
Iris. " Sit down and make yourself comfortable. 
Poor dear! You shall have your tea." She 
placed her old friend conveniently near the table, 
and began to pour out tea. 

"This," she said, with an explanatory wave of 
the hand which held the cream jug, "is B61a 
Warady, the greatest actor in Berlin. You may 
call him Herr, Monsieur, or Mister, as you like, 
as he is a Hungarian by birth and an every thing 
else by custom. I prefer ' Warady' tout court, 
since genius is ever without a prefix." 

During this harangue "the greatest actor in 
Berlin " looked rather foolish. It is one thing to 
believe one's self great, and it is quite another to 
hear the fact proclaimed to somebody who may 
not quite agree with it. 

Sylvia pitied him. 

"I have only just come to Berlin, and I'm sorry 
to say that I have not had the pleasure of seeing 
Herr Warady yet," she said gracefully, "but it is 
good always to have pleasures in store." 

"Brava!" said her ladyship, handing the tea. 
"You are polite — for an American," she added 
crisply. 

" It is rather cruel to make game of me, as Lady 
Iris does," said Warady, with a very good accent. 
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"Such an introduction as she gave me is enough 
to keep you away from the theatre forever! at 
least the one where I have the honor to act." 

His voice was what women call "sympathetic." 
(N. B. — A dangerous class of voice.) 

" Why do you say unkind things of Americans? " 
asked Sylvia. 

"We have had such specimens! even in my 
short time here. But tell me what has brought 
you to Berlin? Is your husband here?" asked 
Lady Iris. Sylvia colored faintly, as she generally 
did when her husband was mentioned. 

"No," she replied, "he could not leave New 
York. I am with my uncle, Professor Somer- 
ville, the new minister." 

" Your diplomacy is so funny ! " said the lively 
lady. Then, turning to Warady, "You know 
the American ministers become so quite casually 
— they may one minute be barristers, or professors, 
or even journalists (editors of all things!), and the 
next plenipotentiaries! What a long word to 
say!" and she ended with a piquant grimace 
which suited her small, pretty features. 

The actor having nothing to say, and little 
chance to say even that, sat still, observing the 
two women attentively. 

"But I won't make fun of you any more, my 
dear," ran on Lady Iris. "You were so good to 
me in those old days ! Fancy, Warady ! " appeal- 
ing as usual to her theatrical star; "Mrs. Keene 
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used to give me at least half of all her pretty 
clothes, when we were at school together in Dres- 
den, years ago! I had nothing to wear but one 
old red gown at that time, and I looked hideous 
in it — quite hideous." 

"That I cannot fancy," murmured the actor. 
From Lady Iris's arch look it seemed he had 
said the right thing. 

"I never can wear red—and so Sylvia — Mrs. 
Keene — gave me her new gray gown! Wasn't 
that kind? We were poor but not proud, and 
were only too glad to get things! " 

She laughed blithely at the recollection, as 
though she found nothing galling in it. 

"How are you all?" asked Sylvia. "Your 
parents, and all the sisters?" 

Lady Iris looked grave for a moment. 

"Poor papa died last year. My cousin is Lord 
Lindmore now. The girls are married, all but 
the little ones, and Ella — you remember? — one of 
the prettiest of us; she is a trained nurse, and 
lives in London. She was engaged and her 
fianc'e died, so she had to do something, poor 
thing! It is worse than being a governess, I 
think." 

"And Lady Lindmore? " asked Sylvia. 

"Mamma still lives in Dresden — she could not 
bear to go back to Ireland; and we see each other 
sometimes." 

At the first pause in the conversation, Warady 
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rose to take his leave. "Must you go? It's so 
early," objected Lady Iris. 

"It is past six, meine Gn&digste" said he, 
" and the slave of the footlights must be in his 
place." 

"What is it to-night? " she asked. 

"' Der Raub der Sabienerinnen. , " 

" Delightful piece ! I could laugh at it for the 
twentieth time! " 

Warady made a slight gesture of dissent. 

"Oh, you want to act tragedy! You are dying 
to do Hamlet ; now, aren't you? Just confess! " 

The actor laughed and colored a little. 

"You do well to blush! You are perfect as 
you are, and you want to spoil yourself! " said her 
ladyship. 

"I am blushing deeper and deeper! " he said, as 
he bent over her hand and kissed it. 

The salute looks tender, even when perfunctorily 
performed; but the expression of Warady's eyes, 
as they met those of his hostess, said that he 
acted this part, at least, con amove. 

He bowed gracefully to Sylvia, and left the 
room. 

"He is a wonderful man!" said Lady Iris, as 
soon as the door was closed. "His father was a 
Hungarian, his mother an Englishwoman very 
well-born. He has the fire of the one and the 
restraint of the other nationality. You must see 
him in all his r61es — he has scores. He plays at 
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the Apollo Theatre, and the bill changes every 
night." 

" He looks clever," said Sylvia. " Do you know 
I never met an actor before? " 

" In London one meets too many ; here, none — 
or almost none. He came with a letter to my 
husband, a year or two ago, from a friend in Paris, 
and we liked him at once. He is a thorough 
gentleman." 

From this the two old friends drifted into a 
desultory talk on many subjects, and both seemed 
glad, at parting, that they had found each other 
again. 
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CHAPTER V 

During Sylvia's absence the professor had also 
been having his experiences. 

He had spent hours in a book-shop in the Leip- 
siger Strasse, and was so eager to examine his 
purchases in peace that he carried home several 
volumes in his own hands. Force of habit made 
him avoid cabs, as in the thrifty academic days, 
and a tram-car carried him sufficiently near his 
own house. 

On the door-step he met a stranger — a young 
man of startling height and uncommon beauty. 
He was the sort of person who looks made to be 
the hero of a novel written by a lady. The pro- 
fessor beheld him with delight and dropped some 
of his books on the door-step. The vision proved 
itself to be real by saying : " Could you tell me 
whether this is the house of the new American 
minister ? " As this was said in good colloquial 
German, it took some time to penetrate to the 
professor's understanding. The young man might 
be pardoned for thinking him the messenger from 
a book-shop carrying home his master's wares; for 
though there was generally a certain nobleness in 
the elder gentleman's mien, the quality was just 
then suffering from a momentary eclipse. His 
3 
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Excellency's clothes — not very new — were rather 
dusty; and no man looks his best while he is try- 
ing to hold two large books in his arms as well as 
to recover several more which have fallen to the 
ground. 

"I am the minister," said Professor Somerville, 
making a final effort to conquer the slippery 
volumes. The young man took off his hat, and 
smiled a sweet and brilliant smile. 

" I beg your pardon ! " he exclaimed in the Eng- 
lish of Boston ; and in one moment he had the lost 
books together in his disengaged arm and was 
blushing for his mistake. Just then the door flew 
open, and two of the new men-servants bent with 
almost Oriental obsequiousness before the master. 

"Come in, " said the minister cordially. "I'm 
glad I didn't miss you." As they entered the 
wide hall, finally ridding themselves of the preoious 
volumes, he added, "If you came to see me, come 
with me into the library; if you care to see the 
ladies, we must go into the parlor." 

"I should like to do first one, and then the 
other," said the young man — "if I may." 

He then hastened to explain that his name was 
Osmond Elliot, that he had come some months 
before to Berlin for a course of political economy 
at the university — that he had been on the point 
of leaving Germany, but could not go without 
calling upon the man who had always been his 
hero. He further explained that free trade was 
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his passion — at these words the professor barely 
escaped falling into his arms— that his mother 
was an old friend of the professor's, and in 
short 

"In short," said the delighted Somerville, 
" your mother's name was Katie Bennington— we 
went to school together when we were children — 
I see it all, you have her eyes ! Dear little Kate ! 
My dear boy, do you speak German? " 

Mr. Elliot replied that he had spoken little else 
for some years. 

" Real German? Not what you learn at college, 
you know," said the professor, with the suspicion 
of a wink. 

"Examine me, sir," said Osmond, with a cor- 
responding tremble of the lashes — they were 
much too long and curly for a man's. 

Somerville laughed frankly. 

"You know I couldn't! " he said. Then, after 
a pause: "You mustn't leave Berlin." 

" Indeed I must ; I have neither time nor money 
to waste," said Antinous. 

"What do you want to be? " asked Somerville. 

"A professor," said Osmond unblushingly. 

"In a girls' college? " asked the other. 

"That's too bad! Do I look like it? " 

"Well, they wouldn't have you, any way. Too 
dangerous ! " said the professor, with a delighted 
laugh. He was silent for a few moments. With 
his usual impulsiveness he had fallen in love with 
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this son of his old friend ; and he was wondering 
how he could keep him in Berlin. 

"Tell me," he said presently, "your exact posi- 
tion. Don't think me impertinent, my dear boy, 
for I already feel a real interest in you. Would 
you like something to do ? " 

Mr. Elliot did not seem to resent the question. 
He looked frankly with his beautiful blue eyes 
into the professor's fatherly face. 

"I should be glad to do something — yes," he 
said. " I am poor, and I must help my mother, 
too." 

"What will you do?" asked Somerville. 

"Almost anything! but upon my honor, sir, I 
didn't come for that." 

He looked for the first time a little hurt. 

"I know it, ray dear boy," saW the professor 
jovially. "You came to see me; and I like you. 
I know very quickly whether I like people or not. 
Now, I have something to propose. Will you be 
my private secretary? I don't know any German. 
It was a ridiculous thing to send me here any 
way. Mrs. Somerville and Nannie wanted to 
come, and my brother-in-law had me put here. I 
don't like it much, I don't feel at home. I want 
somebody to write my letters — to keep track of 
my visiting cards and that kind of thing — some- 
body who knows all the titles — 'Mrs. Inspector-of- 
Lamposts,' and all the rest of it. I've got a niece 
to run the social part of the business, and my first 
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secretary's a good fellow, but I can't have him 
all the time. Now, you and I are congenial — I 
feel it — we've the same aims and objects — we 
could take an interest in politics, and all that. As 
to salary — settle that yourself, my dear Mr. Elliot. 
We sha'n't quarrel. Will you do it? " 

He stood with his hands on the young man's 
shoulder as a father might, beside a favorite son. 

Elliot had bewitched him. 

There was a lively play of emotions on the 
beautiful Greek face. The color came and 
went. 

The young man pushed his fingers through his 
clustering brown locks, with a gesture which 
showed perplexity. 

" You are very good ! " he murmured. " I 
should like to say yes." 

"Then yes it is! We'll settle every thing by 
and by. Now come and have some tea with 
the ladies." 

Thus, a moment later, the blooming Nannie and 
her mother were surprised by the vision of six 
foot two of goodly manhood being ushered into 
the drawing-room. 

"This," said his Excellency, with an air of per- 
fect satisfaction, "is my new private secretary, 
Mr. Osmond Elliot." 

Mrs. Somerville was used to surprises, and had, 
in the course of twenty-five years spent with the 
professor, acquired a good deal of self-control. 
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But the great personal beauty of the young 
man constituted in itself a larger surprise than 
usual. 

Nannie looked at him with startled eyes. He 
gazed at her with evident pleasure — they had seen 
one another before; but it was no part of Mr. 
Elliot's plans to advertise this fact. 

After the usual social pleasantries had been ex- 
changed, the professor explained the origin and 
parentage of his new friend. Mrs. Somerville 
could hardly be jealous of the little girl whom his 
Excellency had kissed over forty years ago, espe- 
cially as he assured her that he had scarcely kissed 
any body since ; and before long the little party 
were, with the aid of that great amalgamator, tea, 
on veiy cordial terms. Nannie was not so talka- 
tive as usual, and kept her eyes fixed for the most 
part on the tea-things, perhaps because Osmond 
Elliot had his generally fastened on something 
more human and a great deal prettier. 

The dear professor prattled about his new 
acquisition in the way of books, and while 
Osmond looked at Nannie, he talked very nicely 
to her father and mother; which was a fair division 
of attention, and one often made in foreign draw- 
ing-rooms, where the young ladies have not quite 
the freedom of the Anglo-Saxon miss. 

"By the way," said the professor, completely 
changing the subject, "it had been arranged that 
you two shall be presented at the What do 
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you call it, Elliot, the opera given for the King 
next week ? " 

" The Gala Opera ? " suggested Elliot. 

" Yes, that's it ; Mr. Meredith says the regular 
something or other — Cour — I can't get these 
things straight — doesn't take place till January, 
so Mrs. Somerville and Nannie are to be presented 
to the Empress at this other function." 

Nannie looked flushed and eager. 

"Ohj papa, what day is it? Will Sylvia go 
too? " she asked. 

"Next Wednesday," said her father. "There 
was a slight difficulty about Sylvia, but we think 
she can be smuggled in, as one of my family. 
Have you ever been to one of these things, Mr. 
Elliot ? " 

"No; they are very select; but I know some- 
thing about them. Lady Iris Jesmond-=-h&ve you 
met her? gave me a lively account of it," said 
Elliot. 

"Oh, Lady Jesmond?" said the professor. 
"That's my niece's friend. She's gone to see 
her this afternoon." 

"You must say ' Lady Iris,' riot ' Lady Jes- 
mond,' " said Mrs. Somerville sagaciously. "Syl- 
via explained it to me. It is a courtesy title, 
because her father is an earl, and Lady Iris's rank 
is therefore higher than her husband's." 

"That's pleasant for the husband! What can 
a man be made of to stand that?" said the pro- 
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feasor. "It's bad enough to have a rich wife, 
without haying a titled one, into the bargain. 
Eh, Sadie ? " 

Mrs. Somerville raised her eyebrows in mild 
reproof. 

"You will be very busy getting your dresses, I 
suppose," said Elliot, addressing Nannie for the 
first time. " Or have you them already ? " 

"We have plenty of dresses, but I don't know 
whether they are right," said she, with her 
delicious dimples in evidence. "Do you know 
how they're made for the Opera ? " 

"Just like the court-gowns, without the extra 
train. Lady Iris's was very pretty — off the 
shoulders, you know — a particular cut. You see 
I know a lot about dresses ! " He laughed a little, 
with his blue eyes on her face. 

"Indeed you do! " said Nannie. "I don't think 
mamma will like having hers off her shoulders! " 

"She must have it. She can't help it — and I 
suppose one becomes used to it in time." 

"I wonder," said the professor, having heard 
the last two remarks, "why people must par- 
tially undress before going into the presence of 
royalty." 

"James!" said his wife — then laughed reluc- 
tantly. 

"Perhaps, sir," said the new private secretary, 
" it is out of kindness to the people. It puts the 
ordinary lady on a par with an Empress, and 
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reminds both that ' we brought nothing into this 
world.'" 

The laugh raised by this daring hypothesis was 
interrupted by the entrance of Mr. Meredith. 

He explained that he had bought a box for that 
evening at the Apollo Theatre, as he knew that 
the play was extremely amusing, and one of the 
actors a distinguished one. 

Nannie was delighted. Her theatrical diet at 
home had been of the most attenuated, and she 
loved the theatre as only a fresh young creature 
of no experience can. 

"A German play! What is it? However, if 
you tell me I won't know, so save yourself the 
trouble," said Somerville. 

"We must dine early," said his wife. "You 
two must stay — you needn't dress, need you ? " 

The two men assured her that they were 
delighted, and that evening dress was the excep- 
tion, not the rule. 

"You will understand the play pretty well," 
said Meredith. "You must have seen it in New 
York under the title <A Night Off.' " 

"Oh, yes," said Nannie, in glee. "I saw it 
when the company was on a tour in Boston. 
It's awfully nice. Who does the leading man's 
part ? " 

"A Hungarian named Warady," said Meredith. 

"Warady?" repeated a voice from the door. 
" I have just met him ! " 
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They all turned to see Sylvia Eeene standing, 
flushed and handsome, in the door-way. 1 

Nannie got up and ran to her. 

" Oh, Sy 1 ! " she cried, " every thing's beginning ! 
Theatre to-night, and next week Gala Opera — and 
this is Mr. Osmond Elliot." 

There was a certain confusion of ideas apparent. 
It sounded as if Mr. Elliot were also " beginning " 
too. In reality he had already begun * 

The stately dinner came so quickly on the heels 
of afternoon tea that nobody did justice to it 
except Mr. Meredith, who never eat between 
meals. He confided to the minister that the new 
cook seemed to be a treasure. She bad already 
thrown a saucepan at one kitchenmaid, and 
threatened to put another on the fire — but genius 
is always irritable. 

The ministerial coach arrived punctually. It 
just held the family comfortably, and the two 
gentlemen chartered a droschke — erste Masse — 
and followed a good deal in the rear. There was 
a damp woody smell from the Thiergarten in the 
air. The short afternoon had waned, and the 
lights were bursting through the dusk and shining 
over the great bustling thoroughfares through 
which the party presently drove. They arrived 
too late for the Vbrspiel or "curtain-raiser," but 
just in time to see a red Hussar officer combing his 
hair and improving his nails before a mirror in 
the vestibule of the theatre. 
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The toilet performed in public was then a novelty 
to them, but later, by reason of its prevalence, it 
ceased to surprise or amuse. 

The play was delightful. Every actor knew 
his part to perfection, and what was better still, 
the audience felt that he could do scores of other 
-roles just as well. A man might be a duke to- 
night, and to-morrow appear as a footman announc- 
ing a carriage, or handing a glass of water on a 
tray, and saying nothing at all. In both parts 
one felt that he would do well. If the footman 
were more convincing than the duke, the fault 
was not in the training, but in tailors and bears' 
grease. 

One man on the stage, at least, looked like a 
gentlemai. Sylvia watched Warady with a keen 
sense of pleasure. Though he was rather a tall 
man — five foot ten or so — he was extremely light 
and graceful. Whatever he did seemed done in 
the best possible way. No situation, however 
farcical, made him appear either coarse or foolish. 
If he had a long string of words to deliver in a 
hurry, every syllable had its just emphasis, every 
word came clear-cut and telling, with never a 
hitch or a stumble. His charming voice could 
take on any shade of expression he chose to put 
into it; and his face was always a help instead of 
a hindrance in developing his idea. 

He had large eyes, of a very dark gray, which 
looked brown on the stage. His nose was large, 
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but not too aquiline. His mouth opened freely 
(the real actor's mouth) to show regular and brill- 
iant teeth. If it had not had a tender curve or 
two, it would have been almost ascetic in repose. 
From the dark chestnut hair, which was brushed 
in a great wave back from the forehead, to the 
strong cleft chin, the face was fine and interesting. 
Sylvia had leisure to study these details, which 
had escaped her in the afternoon. The Somer- 
villes were very much pleased, and the professor 
conceived a particular liking for the Hungarian ; 
he was surprised that he looked so much like an 
Englishman. 

Nannie was happy in many ways. She had the 
most beautiful young man in all Germany sitting 
behind her (where he got a glimpse of a dear little 
ear and some lovely "back hair ") and she also dis- 
covered that she knew much more German than 
she had supposed. 

Ices, partaken of in the foyer, during the Grosse 
Pause, added a finishing touch to a very pleasant 
evening. 



CHAPTER VI 

The next day, the younger ladies lingered over 
their coffee in each other's bedrooms, wrapped in 
dressing-gowns, and discussed various subjects of 
interest. The minister was already hard at work 
at the Legation, under the tutelage of the omnis- 
cient Meredith. 

The Emperor had returned from the autumn 
manoeuvres, and on the following day the profes- 
sor was to present his credentials at Potsdam, 
where the royal family still resided. On 
Wednesday a foreign potentate was expected, and 
a Gala Opera was to be given in his honor. 

A complication had been added to the matter of 
dress for this occasion, by the sudden death of a 
German grand duke, which plunged the court into 
temporary mourning. 

"I haven't a black dress to my name," said 
Nannie, as she appeared, coffee-cup still in hand, 
in the open door-way between her room and 
Sylvia's. " Have you ? " 

"Yes, a satin thing. I wear black a great 
deal; it saves money," said Sylvia. 

She had finished her breakfast and sat before a 
blue duchesse table, rolling up her hair. 

"How do you make that knot? It is so nice," 
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observed Nannie, standing behind her and sipping 
coffee. 

" I can show it to you in two minutes. Just 
give a twist so— then one pin so — then twirl all 
the rest around. They wear it like this in Paris." 

" How much you do know, Syl ! I feel so raw ! " 

" But you look so ripe, Nan ! " 

The elder woman turned quickly and kissed her 
cousin's downy cheek. 

" What a beautiful person Mr. Elliot is, Nan. 
Did you notice him ? " 

This was asked with a spice of good-natured 
malice. 

"Of course I did," said Miss Somerville, 
unabashed — " and your actor — he is clever ! Isn't 
Berlin interesting! Oh, I want to do every thing 
at once!" 

Nannie gave a sudden tripping step which 
imperilled the now empty coffee-cup. 

"Put on your gown, for one thing, and ask 
Aunt Sarah about shopping. We must get those 
black things ordered. 60, that's a good girl. 
Karoline is waiting with your dress." 

Nannie disappeared, and a few minutes later 
she was writing letters in the library, while Mrs. 
Somerville and Sylvia rolled away in the carriage 
to demand court mourning made at short notice. 
She was in the midst of a glowing account of her 
Berlin experiences destined to be read by one of 
her bosom friends in America when the front-door 
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bell rang. This did not trouble her, as she did not 
suppose visitors would come so early. She was 
therefore somewhat startled when one of the serv- 
ants opened the door and announced something or 
somebody. Only one word of the announcement 
pierced Nannie's understanding — " Geschdfts- 
trager." She knew that a Gesch&ft was a 
business of some kind, and that a Tr&ger was a 
man who carried something. She instantly con- 
cluding that the person about to be admitted was 
a man bringing home some of her mother's pur- 
chases. The servant, taking silence for consent, 
drew back and ushered the stranger in. 

He was rather short, and very dark, with 
Oriental eyes. His trousers were pale gray, his 
coat a black cutaway, his tie a vivid cardinal red. 
His hair was intensely black, cropped d la brosse, 
and standing several inches high, and his' stiff 
waxed mustache did not conceal the unpleasantly 
full lips below. Under his arm he carried a brown 
paper parcel, which convinced Nannie that her 
surmise was correct. She looked coldly at the 
man, while he bowed profoundly, and began to 
unroll his parcel, delivering the while a fluent 
string of German. Presently he paused, as the 
paper, dropping away, disclosed a wealth of red 
and black cross-stitch embroidery, and looked as if 
he thought Nannie rather devoid of appreciation. 

" Ich habc Jcein Wort verstanden" said Nannie 
haltingly. 
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The Geschdftstrdger dropped the parcel, threw 
up his hands and eyes, and broke loose once more, 
this time in English — more or less. 

"Ach, gnddiges JFrdulein^ but how I am stupid! 
Of course! You speak English natiXrlich! Your 
honored father has told me that I might pay my 
respects — isn't it? He said you ladies were all 
at home — that I might the liberty take to bring 
this Stickerei, how you call them — embroideries, 
yes? They are what the Hungarian ladies — I 
should say women — peasants — wear — not much, as 
you see, gnddiges Frdulein, aber die Uhgarischen 
Frauen Bind so schdn " — he seized one of the gar- 
ments (which resembled a badly-cut nightshirt, 
embroidered in red) and held it up for Nannie to 
admire. By this time the poor girl had risen ; she 
had grown quite pale. This black, bristly being 
had evidently sinister designs on her. He pressed 
nearer and nearer, still brandishing the nightshirt. 
Nannie shrank further and further back. 

"We do not want any," she articulated dis- 
tinctly. The man looked for a moment as if she 
had slapped his face. Then he recovered himself. 

"But how I am stupid!" he repeated. "You 
know not who I am ! Ich heisse PStrovitch. I am 
Geschdftstrdger — what you call charg'e d'affaires 
— of the Bulgarian Legation. Your Herr Father 
promised you would all have supper to-night 
with me after the opera." 

"The opera!" thought Nannie. "Well, papa 
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is going it!" Then the truth dawned upon her. 
Geschdftstrager meant merely chargi <P affaires — 
this man was presumably a gentleman (if Bul- 
garians could be gentlemen — she had vague ideas 
on that score, and remembered only the Atrocities) 
— he had come from the Chancellerie, hoping to see 
her mother — the whole thing was as clear as day. 
She burst into a peal of laughter. Having once 
begun she could not stop. 

Petrovitch looked at her uncertainly. He had 
heard that ces demoiselles amdricaines were rather 
wild, if also rich; and he waited to see whether it 
were better to be offended or to join in the mirth. 

"Oh, do excuse me, Mr. Petrovitch," cried 
Nannie, pulling herself up with what was almost 
a sob. " I know so little German ! I didn't really 
hear who you were! Do forgive me! Mamma 
will be so sorry " This she added as a conces- 
sion to the Continental proprieties. 

Petrovitch beamed once more. He gathered 
up the embroidered chemises, made for women 
sufficiently beautiful to atone for their scantiness, 
and bowed radiantly to Nannie. 

" Sit down," said she. "The embroideries are 
lovely. Are they really for me — for us ? " She 
blushed deprecatingly and out sprang the dimples, 
like little question marks. 

"Ach y but this is an angel ! " thought Petrovitch 
(in Bulgarian). 

u For you — all for you ! His Excellenoy permits 
4 
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it. And you will sup with me this evening? 
Your mamma — Mrs. — your amiable cousin — is it 
not? after the opera? Tell me, lubes Frdulein^ 
do you like oysters ? " 

Nannie was again rather staggered. This 
strange, dark, smirking creature was a little too 
florid and confiding to be pleasant in a t$te-d-tete. 

"Yes, I like them very well," she said doubt- 
fully, looking at the pile of chemises. Even the 
proverbial purity of the American girl felt a 
little offended by their proximity. 

"They are very dear — oysters — but you shall 
have them — as many as you like" said the charg'e 
insinuatingly. He felt he was gaining ground 
every moment. 

"Don't get them for me, please, if they're 
dear," said Nannie — adding naively, "They cost 
about a dollar a hundred in America." 

" What is a dollar, gnddiges Frtiulein ? " asked 
the charmed Bulgarian, hanging upon her every 
word. 

"About four marks, I think," said Nannie. 

P6trovitch gurgled with surprise. 

" So cheap ! " he moaned. " You think nothing 
of them ! " 

"Oh, I like cheap things," said the light-hearted 
Nannie, wishing to put him at his ease, after her 
insult. He took this as a personal compliment, 
and his brow once more cleared. 

" These things — this red and black Stickerei" he 
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observed, reverting once more to the chemises— 
" you can make something from them, yes? What 
one says ' Tea-gowns,' nicht? Oh, I am so much 
in England — I know what the ladies like." 
Nannie inwardly wished that he knew what the 
ladies did not like; but he stayed on for some 
minutes, almost pathetically anxious to please. 
As he finally rose to say good-by, Osmond Elliot 
hurriedly entered the room. 

"Good-morning, Miss Somerville," he said, 
shaking hands. "I came for something your 
father left. Good-morning, P6trovitch," he added 
carelessly. 

The Bulgarian gave him a look which was a 
scowl and a smile in one. As Elliot passed into 
the inner recess of the room where a book-case 
stood P6trovitch raised Nannie's hand to his lips. 
As he was in the act of bestowing an unctuous 
kiss upon it, Elliot wheeled about. 

"A Bulgarian custom, I presume?" said the 
young Bostonian coldly. 

"No — no, quite German, I assure you!" said 
P6trovitch, as with many bows he wriggled him- 
self into the hall. Elliot saw him out, then 
returned. 

"Miss Somerville," he said, "don't have much 
to do with that man, please! " 

" Why ? " asked Nannie. " I insulted him first, 
and had to make up for it " — and she related the 
incident. Elliot laughed heartily, but suddenly 
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becoming grave, he said: "Men do not kiss the 
hands of unmarried women here; that man is 
impertinent. " 

Nannie colored. "Don't they?" she asked. 
"I'm sure I couldn't bear to have him touch me." 

"Nor could I bear to see it. He is what Jes- 
mond calls *a rank outsider.' " 

"Papa has promised him that we shall all go to 
supper with him to-night. Why did he do that? " 

"Because your father is too good to know a cad 
when he sees one." 

"Then you must tell him." 

"I will! Good-by, the minister is waiting," 
and with a bright smile the young man went 
away. 

Mrs. Somerville returned to luncheon unusually 
perturbed in mind on account of the dress which 
she was obliged to wear to the Gala Opera. She 
was not mollified by the discovery that her pre- 
cipitate husband had involved her in fresh theatri- 
cal schemes for that evening. She had seen very 
little of the world, and belonged to that small and 
ever lessening body of persons who are easily 
shocked. The thought of uncovering her still 
shapely shoulders gave her positive pain, and she 
felt sure that she could never become used to the 
ballet. There was a cloud upon her naturally 
serene face as the party — which comprised Mere- 
dith and Elliot, as all parties seemed henceforth 
destined to do — departed for the Opera House. 
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The professor — one clings still to the academic title, 
in spite of his new honors — was, on the contrary, 
happier than ever. His large heart embraced 
all mankind, and he was touchingly pleased even 
by the invitation of a man whom he had met only 
that morning. It seemed natural that P£trovitch 
should, without any ulterior motives, welcome 
the new minister and show him some attention. 
Stranger as he was, it was absolutely impossible for 
the professor to gauge the relative importance of 
foreign diplomats. He knew, of course, that a 
Bulgarian chargk was not quite such a great man 
as the Russian ambassador, but he accepted the 
friendly advances of the one quite as freely as he 
would those of the other, and was accessible to 
either. 

After the Opera the party proceeded to a much 
frequented restaurant on the Linden, where 
Petrovitch was to meet them. 

An important-looking functionary received 
them, and directed them to an upper chamber, 
where the supper was to be eaten. It was worth 
a good deal to Petrovitch financially that his 
Excellency, newly arrived, and loudly heralded as 
a millionnaire, should come in this intimate way to 
sup with him. The face of the -Geschtiftstrtiger 
glowed with real pleasure as- he received them at 
the door. The room was brilliantly lighted by 
electricity; in the middle was the table, decorated 
with flowers and laid for supper; maroon plush 
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draperies shut out the autumn night, and, in one 
end of the room, formed a background for a full- 
length portrait of the Emperor, in the uniform of 
the Red Hussars. 

Petrovitch bowed low before his guests — there 
was something almost Oriental in his prostra- 
tion — and kissed the hands of the married ladies. 
Miss Somerville he ostentatiously passed over, 
glancing involuntarily at Elliot as he did so. 

"Is this all the party?" asked Mrs. Somerville, 
while two of the gentlemen helped her to remove 
her wraps. 

" There are no more ladies — only your delightful 
selves!" said Petrovitch, with a florid gesture. 
"A good friend of mine, Count Thurnstein, is 
coming, and another — an artist — but I assure you 
quite a gentleman also. It will be a great honor 
for them." 

"And for us too," said the minister heartily. 
He was standing before the Emperor's portrait, 
surveying it attentively, and wondering perhaps 
what he should say to his Majesty on the morrow. 

" Oh, they are both what you call good fellows — 
gate Kerls — these men, or I would not think of 
asking them — ah, mon cher, comment pa va ? " — 
and he sprang forward to take the hand of a man 
who entered. He was tall, broad, and inclining to 
stoutness. His hair and mustache were chestnut, 
his eyes brown and slightly bloodshot, and his 
complexion, originally fine, was beginning to be 
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spoiled by high living. One seemed, in looking 
at his face, to see the menus of all the good 
dinners he had eaten, with their accompanying 
vintages. 

This new-comer was duly presented as the Count 
Thurnstein — "a great admirer of American ladies 
— like myself/' added P6trovitch. 

The count blinked solemnly, and struck an 
attitude. 

"Yes, I think them very nice," he said solemnly. 
He then stuck a monocle into his eye, and 
inspected the feminine contingent. 

Mrs. Keene appeared to please him best, as he 
addressed one or two commonplaces to her, with- 
out relaxing a feature of his stupid face. 

P6trovitch looked at his watch. 

"I think we shall not wait, nicht?" he said. 
" Warady is always late. He takes too long to 
wash his face after the play." With a laugh he 
touched the bell; the obsequious waiter appeared, 
and the expected guest arrived at the same 
moment. 

Sylvia turned her eyes from the face of the 
machine-made person before her, and rested them 
with a feeling of relief on the keen, "distinguished 
features of the actor. As he turned from greeting 
his host to be presented to the ladies, his eye 
caught Sylvia's, and an expression of pleased sur- 
prise came into his regard. He had learned to 
do many things well, but there was a gracious 
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spontaneity in his manner of saying even, "How 
do you do " and " Good-by," "which had nothing 
to do with his professional training. 

The party now sat down to supper — P£trovitch 
between Mrs. Somerville and Sylvia; next to 
Sylvia, Warady; then Nannie, the count, Osmond 
Elliot, the professor, and Mr. Meredith. 

Mrs. Somerville had just time to realize that she 
was sitting at the table with an actor, and to 
marvel that she was taking it so calmly, when a 
great green tray containing cracked ice, and Eng- 
lish natives on the half -shell was earned in. 
Champagne corks popped, and the atmosphere at 
once became festive. P6trovich expanded. He 
rubbed his hands, and looked at Nannie. 

"I told you! I told you!" he cried. "Take a 
great many, please ! " 

Nannie smiled, and eat an oyster* Then she 
said across Thurn stein to Elliot (which was a little 
rude), "They have been sent over from England 
in copper! Do you think I'm poisoned ? " Her 
pretty, appealing eyes made Osmond Elliot laugh, 
but sympathetically. 

" They are all right ! " he reassured her. " They 
are built that way." 

"Oh!" said Nannie; then, in a tone of soft 
despair, "I can't eat them! " 

"You do not like my oysters ! " shouted Pe*tro- 
vitch. "Oh, that is sad." He looked bitterly 
disappointed ! 
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"They are very nice," said Nannie hesitatingly, 
"but a little coppery." 

Count Thurnstein awoke. " They are exquisite ! 
See, I take your share, yes ? " he said, as the green 
4;ray came round again. He adroitly shovelled a 
dozen oysters from the tray to his plate, then drank 
a glass of Pommery at one gulp and looked the 
company in the face. 

"Do you know," said Nannie to Elliot, under 
cover of a hum of conversation, "when people 
talked of 'eating natives,' I always thought it had 
something to <Jo with cannibalism ! " and her ready 
laugh rippled out. 

Meanwhile Sylvia and B61a Warady were be- 
coming every moment better acquainted. 

"I. saw you in the Fremden JLoge last night," 
said the actor. He was eating his supper daintily, 
as if the necessity for food were a thing veiy sub- 
sidiary to the pleasure of talking with a pretty 
woman. 

"Could you really?" said Sylvia. "I thought 
that was impossible." 

"Not always. I knew that his Excellency had 
taken the box, and I looked for you. Did you like 
the play?" 

"Immensely. I have seen it in America." 

"Ah, America! It is the dream of my life to 
play there." 

"Why don't you realize your dream? " 

"My accent is too strong; besides it is so hard 
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to break away from the old habits. Then one 
never knows whether one would * take ' in a new 
country." 

They had talked hitherto in German, which 
Sylvia spoke fluently. 

"Let me hear your English again," she said, 
smiling. "I thought it very good yesterday." 

" Sehr liebens wilrdig I I speak always English 
with Lady Iris Jesmond, for practice." 

At this moment Count Thurn stein appeared to 
rouse himself still more fully. He was endeavor- 
ing to attract Sylvia Keene's attention. He 
admired her extremely, but did not remember her 
name. Prompted by Osmond Elliot, he said in a 
pompous voice, raising his glass in air, "Mrs. 
Keene ! Permit me that I drink your health ! " 

Sylvia smiled good-naturedly, and, familiar 
with the German custom, leaned forward to clink 
her glass with his. 

Thurnstein raised his champagne with an ex* 
cited flourish of his arm, drank it off, then snapped 
the stem of the wine-glass. 

"So do we drink to beauty!" he cried. "No 
one must hereafter drink from this glass! " 

"But P£trovitch must pay for it," whispered 
Warady, in an amused aside. 

Sylvia blushed a little at having the attention 
of the table concentrated on herself. 

The professor and his wife were studying 
Thurnstein as if he were a new animal, and Nannie 
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was shrinking nearer to Elliot, who was nothing 
loath to protect her. 

P6trovitch endeavored to pacify the count, but 
in vain. He wished to make a speech. By this 
time the company had partaken of hot buttered 
lobster, and were preparing to attack quails. 
Champagne went gayly around the table. The 
waiters knew Thurn stein, and kept his glass full 
— or tried to, for it became miraculously empty 
directly after it was filled. 

"Why did Petrovitch invite that beast?" mur- 
mured Warady. 

Thurnstein had finished his quail and was on 
his feet. 

" I am a count " — he was saying — " a count of 
Saxony — I am what you call a count, von und zu 
Thurnstein — I have quarterings on my shield like 
any thing. If I marry any woman who has them 
not, then I am no more a mediatized count of 
Saxony, but my brother he will be head of my very 
old and well-known family." 

" Mein lieber Thurnstein , um Gottes Willen, 
setzen Sie sich ! " cried little P6trovitch, in despair. 

Mrs. Somerville turned to her husband. 

"Professor," she said, "I think we must be 
going — it is late. We thank you, Mr. Petrovitch, 
for your kindness." 

She rose, and signalled to her charges with the 
cold eye of disgust. 

Petrovitch almost cried. 
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"You will Dot wait for the ice — or the coffee!" 
he wailed. "That wretch — he has spoil my 
supper!". 

The whole party had risen, except Thurnstein. 
He was asleep. 

Warady deftly arranged Sylvia's wraps. 

"This has been deplorable!" he said, in his 
charming voice. "I am so sorry! " 

"So am I," said Sylvia. "I hope we may see 
you in the Thiergarten Strasse. Have you the 
address? We are to be at home on Wednesdays." 

"Thank you. You are most kind." 

He stopped and brushed her hand lightly with 
his lips. 

Mrs. Somerville was saying good-night, and in 
her joy at seeing Warady unmistakably sober, she 
clasped his hand warmly and bade him call upon 
her. 

In a few minutes the Legation party were all 
out in the fresh night air. 

Pdtrovitch and the actor remained behind with 
Thurnstein, the remains of the supper, and the 
broken wine-glass. An affrighted waiter had 
brought the pine-apple ice, and seeing the state of 
things had fled. 

"-4oA, the beast !" groaned Pe'trovitch, with 
murderous eyes fixed on the count. 

" What did you expect ? " asked Warady con- 
temptuously. His own clear-cut face was never 
flushed, nor his penetrating eyes dimmed by wine. 
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"He begged so hard to come," said the chargk. 
"I saw when he arrived that it was all over. And 
my beautiful pine-apple ice ! " 

Warady laughed uncontrollably. 

"Forgive me!" he cried, between the bursts, 
"my dear P6trovitch! But really Thurnstein 
was too funny ! " 

The mediatized Count von und zu Thurnstein 
heard his name and roused himself. His first 
conscious act was to insert his monocle into his 
eye-socket, and to survey his friends. 

"Tell me, old fellow," said he. "Did I make 
an impression?" 

" Immense ! " cried Warady. 

"And was that the rich one, whose health I 
drank? " he asked gravely. 

"That lady," said P^trovitoh, "you wretched 
sponge, is not the rich one, and moreover, she's 
married ! " 

This being too much for Thurnstein, he fell 
prostrate. 



CHAPTER VII 

Professor Somerville's predecessor in Berlin 
had been forced, by delicate health and domestic 
bereavement, to vacate his post before the arrival 
of the new plenipotentiary, who was therefore 
deprived of his good offices on the occasion of his 
audience with the Emperor. Meredith therefore 
accompanied him. The interview passed off 
extremely well, and the minister returned from 
Potsdam charmed by his Majesty. 

"I think, Sarah," said he, in relating the 
experience, "that young man will distinguish 
himself; and I don't believe he is half as much in 
favor of protection as people try to make out." 

"My dear James," said his wife, "you think if 
a man has leanings toward free trade he is per- 
fect! Otherwise, would you be encouraging that 
young fellow from Boston to hang about Nannie 
as he does ? " 

" Who ? Elliot ? Does he hang about ? " asked 
the professor, in surprise. " I thought I monopo- 
lized him myself." 

"It is strange what a perfect goose a clever 
man can be," observed Sarah. 

She spoke with a certain tartness of tone which 
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was perhaps excusable. The memory of last 
night's orgy was fresh in her mind; her low- 
necked bodice lay on the bed, and she knew that 
she must appear in it on the following evening; 
also, it had suddenly occurred to her that Osmond 
Elliot was so perfectly beautiful that any woman 
could fall in love with him at first sight. 

"For," as she reflected, "women are great fools 
where men are concerned " — thus reversing the 
oft-repeated dictum against the (so-called) stronger 
sex. 

"Am I the goose, this time, Sadie?" asked his 
Excellency good-naturedly. "I don't mind that 
epithet when you couple it with a more flattering 
one, as you did just now." 

"You are both, James. You are deep as the 
sea and wise as a serpent about some things — 

but in others " Mrs. Somerville looked a little 

inclined to cry. 

"Do you really think this pretty boy dangerous, 
Sarah ? " asked her husband. He had laid aside his 
festal clothing, and was preparing to start for the 
Legation. 

"Of course," replied Mrs. Somerville. "He's 
Apollo and Antinous and all the other marble 
patterns of manly beauty rolled into one, only 
unfortunately he's not marble." 

"Very true, Sarah, very true. I'm a little 
in love with him myself, and a nicer, more honest, 
gentlemanlike lad I never met." 
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"Professor, how long have you known this 
paragon ? " 

The minister looked momentarily confused. 

"Long enough to know that what I say is 
true," he said presently, with assumed courage; 
"and," he added, in a more assured voice, "what 
if Nan should fall in love with him ? What do 
you want for her, any way? A cringing Bul- 
garian, or a debauched, mediatized blackguard 
like that fellow last night? Upon my word, these 
foreigners sicken me ! " 

"And why? because you have, my dear, with 
all your cleverness, a positive genius for getting 
hold of the wrong people! Do you think all 
Germans come to supper in a state of intoxica- 
tion? Do all Bulgarians have heads like blacking- 
brushes ? and are all Hungarians actors ? " 

"Oh, the actor! he's all right. I like him, 
though to my mind it's a mean, make-believe pro- 
fession. But granted that I did get hold of 
the wrong man, what's your idea of the right 
one ? " 

"Why, there are crowds of right ones; and if 
Nannie found nobody here that she liked, there is 
always London."' 

"And an earl or a viscount with a coronet that 
wants resetting, or an ancestral hall that needs a 
new roof! No thank you, Sarah! We're rich, 
Sarah, but all our money wouldn't be enough to 
set up a home for decayed noblemen, with a 
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divorce-court record ! " — with which parting sally 
the professor walked out to get into a droschke. 

" Poor dear James ! He is hopelessly provincial. 
That comes of twenty years spent in a college 
town!" said Mrs. Somerville sadty. A few 
moments later she was receiving Mrs. Tarrant, 
the wife of the second secretary, with a stiffness 
of manner which quite obscured her native kind- 
liness. The Tarrants had been obliged to take 
their leave rather late in the summer, to suit the 
plans of the retiring minister. They had there- 
fore only just returned from Heligoland, after a 
month of what the Germans call Sommerfrische. 

By some strange accident Robert Tarrant was 
the right man in the right place. He was a'gentle- 
man, spoke several languages well, even his own. 
He had been practising as a lawyer in New York, 
when his uncle had been appointed minister to 
Berlin. When the old gentleman, who was fond 
of him, begged him to bear him company in his 
exile, Robert consented, and the affair was quickly 
arranged. It was one of those happy "flukes" 
sometimes made by our Government. Mrs. Tar- 
rant was quite as presentable as her husband, and 
together they made a distinctly favorable impres- 
sion on the circle in which they suddenly found 
themselves. Grace Tarrant had her full share of 
the wonderful adaptability possessed by nearly all 
American women. She had lived much in Wash- 
ington, where one meets in society more foreigners 
5 
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than in any other city of the United States; she 
was not anxious either to remain in obscurity or 
to court attention ; she had been well-bred at home 
and was a lady here, taking eveiy thing as it came 
and observing closely all the varied characteristics 
of the people with whom she was obliged to be on 
a polite footing. Thus, before very long, she had 
formed a little circle which sought her and her 
husband for their own sakes, irrespective of their 
official standing. In one way her position was an 
easy one. The minister's wife was an invalid and 
Mr. Meredith, the first secretary, as well as the 
military attachk, was unmarried. Thus there were 
no jealous or spiteful women to deal with in the 
Legation. But, on the other hand, all the duties 
generally performed by the wife of the minister, 
and that of his first secretary, devolved upon her. 
It may therefore be imagined with what interest 
she looked forward to meeting the three women 
who would have it in their power, for some years 
to come, to make her either happy or the reverse. 

The fire of logs had been lighted in the large 
hall, and the tea-table was set before it in readi- 
ness, when Mrs. Tarrant arrived. Her husband 
had gone to the Legation, justly supposing that he 
would find his chief there. Mrs. Somerville had 
just got through the preliminary courtesies when 
Sylvia and Nannie came in. At once cheerfulness 
reigned, for wherever Nannie went she carried 
with her a jocund atmosphere. Mrs. Keene, too, 
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was all cordiality. She decided at once that she 
and Mrs. Tarrant would be great friends. 

When every one had got well through her first 
cup of tea, Lady Iris Jesmond was announced. 

In her train, like an after-thought, came her 
husband. He was a big, fresh -colored, quiet 
young man, who had always the air of suspending 
judgment on his surroundings. Many people 
were curious to know his opinion of his wife, but 
as yet it had not transpired. At first it was diffi- 
cult to decide whether he was stupid or only shy. 
He was at once undertaken by Mrs. Somerville, 
while Lady Iris seated herself in a chair with a 
high carved back. 

As Sylvia looked at her, she could not believe 
that she was the same creature who had been so 
willing to accept her presents in the old Dresden 
days. She was the picture of a " smart " woman 
of the world. Her heliotrope cloth gown had the 
merit of perfect simplicity, combined with a cut 
which proclaimed a master in Paris or Vienna; 
her hair, pale flaxen on the forehead deepening to 
gold toward the ends, contrasted with a large black 
hat which enhanced the red and white of the 
wonderful family complexion. She had the air of 
a woman who is thoroughly well-dressed and knows 
it; and the knowledge of that fact gives more 
security than a shield with sixteen quarterings, 
or a big bank account. 

"I quite envy you your first Gala Opera," she 
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said to Sylvia. "It is so amusing — the first one. 
Afterward the whole thing becomes so tiresome ! 
You have had plenty of it, haven't you, Mrs. 
Tarrant ? " and she smiled winningly at the sec- 
retary's wife. 

"Oh, I think one finds amusement in watching 
people; and I always enjoy seeing the Empress; 
she is my special admiration," said Mrs. Tarrant. 

She was neither pretty nor plain; her small, 
clear-cut face was interesting when it lighted up, 
and in repose wore a serene expression which it 
was soothing to see. 

"You and Mr. Tarrant are to remain here, 
aren't you ? " ask^d Lady Iris. 

"I think so," said the secretary's wife — "that 
is," she added with a smile at Nannie, who sat near 
her, "if we do nothing to displease our minister! " 

Nannie smiled back at her. 

" I'm sure papa will like you awfully — I can't 
answer for Mr. Tarrant, because I haven't seen 
t him," she said jestingly. 

"American diplomacy is so wonderful!" ob- 
served her ladyship. "I can't understand it a bit. 
Oh, Sylvia, I hear that you had a scene last night 
at supper! What induced you to go with that 
little Bulgarian curiosity ? " 

"How did you hear any thing about it ? " asked 
Mrs. Keene. 

"Oh, Warady breakfasted with us to-day. He 
thinks you and Miss Somerville adorable. Even 
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my husband laughed till he was quite ill at his 
description of the evening. He did it awfully 
well — Thurnstein and all the rest. He can talk 
exactly like any body." 

"Did he imitate us also ?" asked Sylvia coldly. 

"Of course not. He is tremendously respectful 
about women. He said all that was charming of 
you, and regretted extremely that you had such 
an unpleasant evening." 

During Lady Iris's remarks Mrs. Tarrant 
watched her, Sylvia thought, with rather a curi- 
ous expression. 

"Warady is an interesting man, is he not? I 
like his acting so much," said the secretary's 
wife. 

" You don't know him ? " asked Lady Iris. " He 
is delightful, and a gentleman. He is the only 
actor one meets in society. My husband adores 
him, though they are perfectly unlike." 

Sylvia glanced at Mr. Jesmond, and wondered 
how he would manifest any feeling as strong as 
adoration. He had scarcely moved a muscle since 
sitting down beside his hostess. He responded to 
her remarks with the appearance of a man who 
means to be polite no matter what the effort may 
cost him, but it was difficult to imagine him in 
any condition bordering on enthusiasm. 

Presently the professor arrived, bringing with 
him Mr. Tarrant. In the slight bustle which 
ensued, while fresh tea was being ordered and the 
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visitors were changing their seats, Lady Iris drew 
Sylvia aside. 

" I want to have a long talk with you, my dear. 
Come to breakfast day after to-morrow at twelve, 
won't you? Hubert will be away — he is lunch- 
ing with the ambassador — and I can ask you all 
the questions I have in my mind." She paused 
for a moment, then taking Sylvia's hand, she 
lightly kissed her cheek. "You nice creature ! " 
she exclaimed. "You have not changed at all." 

Then she claimed her husband and took him 
away with her, hiding his stiff silence by her airy 
phrases, as a delicate flowering creeper drapes a 
blank wall. 

The next evening soon arrived, and Mrs. Somer- 
ville's shoulders could no longer postpone their 
debut. Sylvia Keene insisted on being present 
at the ceremony. She persuaded her aunt, who 
now felt too demoralized to object to any thing, 
to change the style of her hair-dressing; and at 
the same time that the shoulders emerged, the stiff 
gray curls disappeared. A certain archaic flavor 
having thus been removed, it became apparent 
that the minister's wife had neat, pleasing little 
features and a finely proportioned head. Her 
figure too, slim and active, looked in the black 
satin gown like that of a young girl. 

" You are really too sweet, auntie ! " cried Sylvia, 
as she stood surveying every detail of the toilet. 

"My dear, what would the people at home say? " 
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answered Mrs. Somerville; and the long mirror 
gave back a look of stony-eyed shame. As Sylvia 
flew to her own room the professor entered, 
knocking modestly by way of preliminary. As 
he saw his wife, he stopped. His eyes opened 
widely, and his usually firm jaw dropped. 

"Great Scott! " he ejaculated. It was his only 
oath, and never came out except at great crises 
like the present. 

"I have done it, James," said his wife, "because 
the Emperor demands it ; but I shall never again 
feel that my shoulders are my own. Henceforth 
they belong to society." 

" And to me, dear," said the professor, dropping 
a light kiss on the nearest one, while the maid's 
back was turned. "You shall cover your neck 
up, Sadie — with these" — and he handed her a 
large morocco case. 

Mrs. Somerville lifted the lid, and a radiance 
from within struck her eyes like a flash of light- 
ing. It was a diamond necklace. 

"James, James!" she cried, "what extrava- 
gance ! " 

The professor blushed deeply. 

"It is, Sarah. You know I've never approved 
of wasting money on jewels, but things have 
changed now. I couldn't have you going to court 
without a single diamond. Meredith and Elliot 
both went with me — a reliable shop on the 
Linden — and, Sadie" — here the professor's blush 
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deepened, and he lowered his voice — "I paid my 
own money for them." 

Here Mrs. Somerville did something very 
unusual. She put her head as near her husband's 
shoulder as it would reach, and began to ciy gently. 

"There never was such a man," she murmured, 
as she sprayed the new dress-coat with her tears. 

Meanwhile Sylvia had found an exquisite gown 
lying on her bed, labelled, "For Sylvia with her 
aunt's love." Again tears were imminent, for 
women, being confessedly " strange creatures," can 
weep over diamonds and new dresses as well as over 
dead dear ones and unhappy love-affairs. But 
Nannie dabbed away the moisture with dainty 
touches, and in time both young women were 
pretty and well-dressed enough to pass muster in 
any company in the civilized world. 

The party met in the library. Mr. Meredith 
was there, and Osmond Elliot; and then it dawned 
upon Nannie that the private secretary was not 
going with them. They two stood a little apart, 
as the others chatted together, and Mrs. Somer- 
ville displayed her necklace. 

"Miss Somerville," said Elliot, bending his high 
head, and looking into Nannie's fresh, upturned 
face, "do you remember the first time we saw 
each other? " 

The words were commonplace, but the blue eyes 
burned with the fire which throws light on the 
dullest utterances. 
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" Very well," said Nannie. "I was looking at 
the wall decorations, and suddenly, miles above 
me, I saw a face. I thought it was a statue loaned 
for the occasion, or somebody on stilts, who had 
been putting up the flowers and bunting." 

"A statue!" said Elliot indignantly. "When 
will you stop making fun of me ? " 

"Never, I hope," said Nannie softly. 

"Ah!" said Osmond, with a long-drawn sigh. 

"It was a nice ball, wasn't it ? " said Nannie, in 
her natural voice, as she saw her mother prepa- 
ring to leave the room. 

"I don't like leaving Elliot," said the prof essor, 
as the party drove away. 

" Poor Hermes !" said Sylvia, smiling at Nannie. 

" Why do you call him that ? " asked Nannie. 

"Because he is the image of that thing dug up 
at Olympia. His hair curls just like the hair of 
Hermes." 

"It isn't a nice name," objected Nannie. 
"Hermes is Mercury, isn't it, papa ? and Mercury 
was a thief." 

"So is Osmond! " whispered Sylvia — "or would 
like to be." 

The Linden was crowded with people, who 
stood in a thick hedge on the side-walk, kept well 
in check by the police. The electric light made 
each face visible, and cast strange, hard shadows 
on the street. As the minister's carriage was 
standing still for a moment, in line, Sylvia saw 
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Warady walking slowly along in the direction of 
the Brandenburger Thor, with his face toward 
them. A sudden thrill of" pleasure went through 
her. In an instant their eyes had met, and the 
actor smiled and bowed in his graceful foreign 
fashion. 

"That's the Hungarian ; isn't it, Sylvia ? " asked 
the professor. "What's he doing here at this 
time?" 

"He is not playing to-night," said Sylvia^ she 
had read the bills on the Li Ufa s Saule every day 
of late. Then she was surprised to find herself 
regretting the fact that actors do aiot go to court. 

At last the Opera House was reached. At the 
door was Mr. Meredith, and the military attach 6, 
Lieutenant Baxter, newly appointed. The secre- 
tary had arrived first, having taken a circuitous 
route, and finished the journey on foot, and was 
waiting to pilot his chief to the box reserved for 
him. One of the men-servants ascended the stair- 
case with the party and received their wraps. 
The corridor was aglow with uniforms, opera 
cloaks, and official gold lace. There was a hum 
of many languages, inarticulate to inexperienced 
ears. In a few moments our ministerial party 
found themselves in their places, on the grand 
tier, about half-way between the stage and the 
imperial box. 

The whole of the parquet was full of officers 
— not a single dress-coat there except that of Mr. 
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Tarrant, who looked up and bowed. Dark blue 
predominated, enlivened by the scarlet of the 
Garde Hussaren, the light blue of the dragoons, 
the white and silver of the cuirassiers, and the 
various three-cornered patches of color worn by 
the Uhlans. 

The boxes were full of women; and, as every 
woman wore a low black bodice, the coup <Tceil 
was extraordinary — a mass of flesh-colored tri- 
angles framed in black. 

Mr. Meredith oscillated apparently between the 
parquet and the box where the minister sat. Mrs. 
Tarrant had also a seat with the Somervilles, and 
she was very useful in enlightening the new- 
comers as to the identity of many interesting-look- 
ing persons. Several very dark ladies wore pink 
roses in their hair, though the court was in mourn- 
ing; and it could only be opined that in the remote 
and burning climes which they represented, skin 
being of a mourning hue, flesh color was put on to 
denote sorrow — exactly the opposite to the customs 
of Europe. 

Presently there was a hush, and all eyes were 
turned to the Imperial box. The Emperor and 
Empress were coming, attended by their suite and 
accompanied by the King, whom they delighted to 
honor. 

The young Emperor, in his scarlet tunic, with 
the yellow ribbon of the Black Eagle across his 
breast, advanced to the front of the box. The 
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whole parterre swung around like one man. The 
Emperor bowed, and the officers bent like a field 
of corn in the wind. The click of their heels 
resounded through the house. The Empress 
saluted the ladies with her charming smile and 
graceful bend of the head, and the ladies courtesied 
as best they could in their cramped positions. 

Then every-body faced about and sat down. 

One act of "Tannh&user " and two from " Lohen- 
grin " had been chosen. Before long Mrs. Somer- 
ville had found something besides her bare 
shoulders to blush for. Having followed Tann- 
hduser through his fiery interview with Venus, she 
observed that the whole thing was shameless, and 
she thought no right-minded woman could act 
such a part. 

Those who had grown old in the contemplation 
of operatic love-making gazed unabashed. But 
every-body was thinking of the Orosse Pause and 
the little Imperial interlude in the foyer. 

Mr. Meredith came and fetched the Somerville 
party at the proper moment, and when they reached 
the charmed spot, a kindly, bustling Kammerherr, 
wearing a pince-nez, swept them into their proper 
place. Sylvia saw that Kammerherr many times 
during the winter, but he had always the same air 
of being frightfully busy, and awfully afraid he 
might forget something. 

At court one becomes used to being hustled 
about and hurried into one's proper place, but 
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one always feels at first like a well-meaning but 
refractory sheep, which is too excited to behave 
properly. 

The circle was formed ; all the men on one side, 
all the women on the other. The Americans were 
at the end of it all with the Siamese, Haytians, 
and other brunette races. Perhaps now that we 
send ambassadors to Berlin, our eagle may be 
allowed to scream a little nearer to the Imperial 
one. 

Mrs. Somerville and her party stood up stiff and 
conscious while the Empress began at the other 
end of the semi-circle to talk to the ladies. She 
was accompanied by her Hofdame, who wore a 
black lace veil hanging from her head. Sylvia 
watched the Emperor as long as she could — that is 
until a tall cabinet minister in gold lace loomed 
up between him and her. 

His Majesty looked pale and cold, and truth to 
tell rather bored, while he spoke to some people. 
Then, when he came to a personal friend, or hit 
upon some sympathetic subject, his whole face 
changed. His fine eyes flashed, his teeth gleamed 
between his parted lips, and one saw that he was 
handsome. Mrs. Keene was so absorbed in observ- 
ing him and the King that the nervous moment of 
presentation arrived before she realized that the 
Empress was near. Then she became conscious 
that the Imperial lady was holding a little collo- 
quy with Mrs. Somerville, and could note the tall, 
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beautiful figure, and splendid arms and shoulders 
glittering with jewels. 

The Empress spoke in English, with a charming 
manner and accent, and all the American women 
standing before her felt a sort of sorrow that 
they could never come any nearer — never find 
behind the glamour of royalty the sweet nobleness 
of the wife and mother, which they felt sure was 
there. 

It was all over in a few moments — the gracious 
questions, the flurried answers — the unaccustomed 
courtesies — the blushing sense of being the object 
on which all eyes were fixed; then as the Empress 
passed on, the three women breathed more freely. 
Lackeys in knee-breeches and silk stockings, wear- 
ing black coats trimmed with braid in which the 
Imperial eagle was wrought in silver, handed 
about tea and ices. Then, shortly after, the real 
business of the evening being over, the company 
returned to their seats and the curtain rose on the 
sorrow of Elsa and the departure of Lohengrin. 

"A very nice evening — most satisfactory," said 
the professor, as they drove home. " I felt rather 
plain among all the fuss and feathers — but on the 
whole I'm glad I didn't wear knee-breeches." 

That night Nannie dreamed of the Emperor's 
Jaeger, who appeared with the locks of Hermes; 
and in the visions of Sylvia all was darkness save 
one face which shone pale and luminous from out 
the gloom — the face of Warady. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Lady Ibis Jesmond drank her coffee every 
morning in her dressing-room, writing notes or 
reading letters the while. On the day after the 
Gala Opera she was sitting between the table 
which held the breakfast-tray and a desk, littered 
with papers. She was dressed in a veritable 
"confection" of crepon the color of a Parma 
violet, trimmed with cobwebs of white embroi- 
dery. She was one of those women who insist on 
feeling and looking pretty, even in solitude — to 
whom it is a positive pain to see themselves in 
an ill-made or an old-fashioned garment. 

The sight of her to-day might have softened 
the sternest heart, even that of a husband. But 
Mr. Jesmond, as he opened the door, presented in 
his countenance no hint of softness. He closed 
the door carefully, advanced a few steps toward 
his wife, and stood still. "Is any one lunching 
here to-day, Iris ? " he asked, in his usual voice — 
a voice which might grow wearisome if one were 
to hear much of it. 

"Only Sylvia Keene," said Lady Iris, pressing 
down the flap of an envelope with one hand, and 
taking a lump of sugar with the other. 
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"Are you sure ? " asked Mr. Jesmond, with the 
same stolidity. 

" Of course ; what do you mean ? " 

"You know what I mean." 

There was a pause during which husband and 
wife looked into each other's eyes. 

" You have been talking to the ambassadress! " 
said Lady Iris presently. 

"No, she has been talking to me. Don't make 
a fool of yourself." 

He said this as he might have asked for a cup 
of tea. 

"That woman hates me," said Iris Jesmond, 
with her teeth set. 

" She hates scandals," said her husband. 

" Does she dare to employ that word in connec- 
tion with me?" 

"She dares to warn you that others may do so." 

" That is very neat, Hubert. You grow clever. 
Won't you sit down? I'm sure you have lots 
more to say." 

"Thanks, no — I haven't time; there is no more 
to be said. I only ask you to be careful." 

"I am always careful! Poor me! Joseph Sur- 
face did well when he advised Lady Teazle to 
commit an indiscretion in order that she might 
preserve her reputation! Hubert, did you ever 
read Sheridan? Of course not. What a thing 
it is to have been at Oxford! Don't you see, 
Hubert, you dear, solemn old donkey, that it is 
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because I have innocent admirations for people, 
and talk about them — fool that lam!" 

She was growing a little excited; she rose and 
stood before him, her cheeks and eyes glowing. 

A sudden spark of animation touched Jesmond's 
face. 

"My dear Iris," he said (and he looked any 
thing but stupid as he spoke), "7 believe in you. 
When I cease tp do so , I shall kill you . . . but 
every one hasn't my powers of credulity. I beg 
you to be careful. This beastly place is worse 
than any village for scandal. There, this is my 
last word." 

He drew her toward him and kissed her cheek. 
She looked at him, as he left the room, with some- 
thing of admiration. For some time she was 
intensely quiet, standing where he had left her. 
A hundred swift thoughts flew through her brain, 
but left no trace on her face. Then, with the 
coming of a resolution, she sat down at her desk, 
and drew a sheet of plain violet-scented note 
paper toward her. This is what she wrote: 

44 Dear W.: 

" Don't come here for at least a week. Occupy your 
time in cultivating the acquaintance of my American 
friend. She is charming. 

"I." 

This missive she addressed to the Hungarian 
actor at the theatre, then sealed it with a seal 
6 
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which she took from a small drawer. The device 
was a purple iris. 

By the time her ladyship had been assisted by 
her maid into a dark gray gown, and had made a 
little excursion to the nearest letter-box in the 
Wilhelm Strasse, it was time for Sylvia Eeene to 
arrive. 

The meeting was full of cordiality. For the 
first time in years the two old friends were abso- 
lutely alone, and could talk as they chose. 

Almost immediately luncheon — or breakfast as 
Iris called it — was served; a very dainty repast 
at which every detail was possessed of a perfec- 
tion which hinted that Lady Iris insisted on hav- 
ing the best, though she seemed to take little 
trouble to obtain it. 

"My cook and man-servant feed us between 
them. No doubt they are growing rich. Gustav 
speaks no English, so you may say what you 
like," said the hostess, in answer to Sybia's praise 
of the repast. 

"That is my idea of being rich," said Sylvia, 
"never to order a dinner.' ' 

"Mine, too," said Iris, "yet my sister, who 
married that creature, you know — in trade and 
abnormally rich — actually sees the cook herself 
every day. She has a taste for those things, and 
I haven't." 

"It quite annoys me," said Sylvia, "because I 
feel sure that my uncle and aunt are being fright- 
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fully cheated; yet what can one do? Aunt Sarah 
is a capital housekeeper, hut the difference of lan- 
guage makes such a harrier between her and the 
servants that she is forced to give the manage- 
ment into their hands." 

"Ah, well! she can afford it, can't she?" replied 
Lady Iris. " I don't mind being cheated as long 
as I don't know it. Hubert and I are not half rich 
enough really. Sir Gerald's eldest son is always 
away shooting big game and doing mad things, 
and it is quite on the cards that he may fall down 
a mountain or be drowned in an African lake, or 
something. If he doesn't, I don't know what 
will become of Hubert." 

Sylvia looked a little surprised. 

" What a wild creature you are, Iris! " she said. 
"You don't mean half that you say." 

"Good Heavens, no! Who does? Do I shock 
you, dear? Come into my boudoir and have a 
cigarette." 

Now, Mrs. Keene hated what is called "a fast 
woman," but about Iris Jesmond, in her most 
startling phases, there was so much charm and 
daintiness that one could only smile at her talk, 
and judge her indulgently, as one does a child. 
Even when the golden-haired little lady lit a 
cigarette and began smoking it with evident 
enjoyment, Sylvia could not feel that repugnance 
which the sight of a woman smoking generally 
inspired in her. 
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The boudoir was a small room which opened 
upon the drawing-room. The walls were covered 
with a pale green-and-white striped brocade, the 
same material being drawn up, tent-like, from the 
corners of the ceiling and fastened in the middle, 
whence hung a beautiful old gilt chandelier hold- 
ing wax -lights. Each chair, table, and sofa in 
the room was valuable as well as pretty — the tall 
white-and-gold clock standing in one corner had 
been taken from an old palace; the engravings 
and photographs on the walls were rare reproduc- 
tions of famous portraits of beautiful women; 
there was not the smallest trifle, even, among the 
judiciously placed ornaments which struck a dis- 
cordant note. All was dainty and light, and in 
harmony with the woman who had brought so 
muoh prettiness together. 

"What an exquisite nest! " cried Sylvia, as she 
looked about her. "Surely you don't smoke 
here." 

"Yes, I do," said Lady Iris. "The beauty of 
owning any thing is doing what one likes with it. 
Besides this tobacco smells as nice as a perfume, 
I think." 

She threw herself on to a broad low divan, and 
leaned luxuriously against the plump, pale green 
cushions. 

Sylvia still looked about her. 

"What lovely women! Don't you believe 
they were flattered? Here's Lely's 'Duchess of 
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Richmond,' with languishing almond eyes, like 
all Lely's ladies; and Lawrence's * Lady Grosve- 
nor ' — and oh, the * Potocka! ' That is the love- 
liest face that ever was created ! All my life I 
have envied the 'Potocka.' " 

"Perhaps she is envying you now for being 
alive, while her lovely face is only a skull," 
observed Iris, with some flippancy. "There are 
my live celebrities" — and she pointed to a little 
buhl table where a group of daintily framed pho- 
tographs stood. 

"Most of them actors, you see. I love the 
fraternity! They are such delightful humbugs. 
Here is Irving" — and she ran over the names. 
"Here is the great and only Bela. Isn't he 
sweet? " She took up an excellent likeness of 
Warady, " in his habit as he lived." " Warady is 
horrid in other people's clothes. I mean in cos- 
tumes. He is so thoroughly unroinantic — quite the 
type of man one sees in Bond Street on a fine May 
morning; and his tailor lives in London — which is 
a comfort. Do you know I never could be really 
fond of a man whose tailor lived anywhere else. 
I refused an Austrian count once because he wore 
such frightful clothes." 

"Clothes do make a difference," said Sylvia, 
with an indulgent smile at her friend's nonsense. 
She held Warady's picture in her hand still, and 
was studying it. "An interesting face," she 
said. 
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"He is a curious man — very nice as a study," 
said Iris. "He is extremely respectable; one 
never hears any of those ugly stories about him 
which gather around so many darlings of the 
stage. He has a dear, blameless little reputation, 
and he means to keep it." There was a shade of 
bitterness in Iris's tone which Mrs. Keene did not 
understand. She put down the picture and seated 
herself on the green divan. 

"Surely that is a comfort," she said. "It is 
pleasant to know that a man who is so flattered 
and tempted as a successful actor must be, respects 
himself and his character." 

"I don't know — I haven't yet decided whether 
I like him the better for it or not. You are so 
much better than I am, Sylvia; you always were. 
But I did not ask you here to talk about Warady. 
I want to hear all about a much more important 
person — your husband." 

Sylvia looked both startled and distressed. 
Lady Iris regarded her with interest, holding her 
cigarette daintily between her pearly teeth. 

"Come," she persisted, "there is a mystery! 
Out with it." 

"There is no mystery, Iris; but I do not care to 
talk of my husband," she said rather stiffly. 

"That of course is not mysterious. Who does 
want to talk of her husband ? Tiresome creatures ! 
But just to please me tell me what Mr. Keene is 
like, and why you have left him." 
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"You really are impertinent, Iris !" 

"I am, dear; otherwise I should be tame and 
insipid, and you wouldn't care for me one bit. 
Do tell me about it ! I will be so sympathetic ! " 

"I don't want any sympathy. Perhaps it is 
better that you should hear the truth ; Alfred and 
I have been separated for some time. I was very 
glad to come abroad with Uncle James — and there 
the matter ends." 

"What was the other woman like, Sylvia? or 
the other man? Which was it ? " 

"My dear Iris ! You are too coarse ! " 

"Not coarse, dear, only blunt. I only say what 
other people want to. Certainly there was some 
cause for your separation ? " 

Lady Iris looked at Sylvia with such evident 
good nature and frankness that Sylvia relented. 

"I will tell you," she said. "It is hard to 
# speak of these things, but it is better to explain 
and have done." 

"Thanks, dear; only one question to begin 
with: you married for love ?" 

"Yes." 

" Ah — I didn't. Go on " — and Lady Iris leaned 
back and began a fresh cigarette. 

Sylvia was too much interested in her own 
affairs to be shocked by this bald statement, and 
therefore proceeded : 

" We have been married two years. We loved 
each other, anck we expected to be happy ; but we 
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had been brought up quite differently, had differ- 
ent tastes, different ideals — in fact we were really 
not so congenial as we supposed." 

"The old story!" interpolated Lady Iris. 
"Why on earth should two people get along 
together? The idea is quite preposterous." 

"You know there comes a time in all marriages, 
even the happiest, when the first glamour has 
faded, the first bloom been rubbed off — when hus- 
band and wife begin to look at each other and 
think secretly, 'Why did I do it ? ' Now, it is 
awful enough to think it — but to say it, that is 
a terrible mistake. Alfred and I got to quarrel- 
ling; always over small things at which you 
would laugh. He was a nervous man, not very 
strong, and he worked very hard. I was — I 
know it — captious and irritating to him. I have 
a strange, incurable streak of wildness in me, 
which craves novelty and romance and excitement. , 
You know what I mean ? " 

"Perfectly," said Iris. "I crave them, and I 
generally manage to get them." 

"I got tired," proceeded Sylvia, "of being 
scolded, and of having only the dregs of my hus- 
band — he left his best self at his office, or in 
society — and things went from bad to worse. I 
was sick of it all. One day something went 
wrong, and Alfred came home in a bad humor. 
We had a disgraceful scene; it ended by his say- 
ing that our marriage had been a mistake; I said 
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yes, it had, but it might be rectified. That after- 
noon I packed my clothes and went away to my 
cousin's house. I had a little money of my own, 
left me by my mother, and though Alfred has since 
then paid money into my bank, I have never needed 
to spend it." 

" And you have never seen him since ? " 
"Never. That was eight months ago." 
"And do you never hear from him ?" 
"Not a word. I wrote to tell him that I was 
going abroad, but received no answer. I hear of 
him sometimes through my cousin, who sees him 
occasionally, but I think he avoids my relatives." 
Sylvia paused and wiped her eyes. She looked 
extremely unhappy. Lady Iris smoked and medi- 
tated for several minutes in silence. 

"I think I see your trouble," she said presently. 
"You loved each other too much, and you met too 
often. Marriage will never be a success until hus- 
bands and wives cease to live in the same house." 
Sylvia smiled faintly. "What a startling 
theory ! " 

"Have you read the laws of Lycurgus ? " asked 
Lady Iris seriously. "He had the right idea. 
Depend upon it, this being shut up in a small 
house together is vulgarizing. Naturally I have 
one taste, my husband another. Hubert likes 
pepper in his food, I don't. He hates sweets, I 
adore them. Why should we eat together ? The 
theatre bores Hubert — I can't live without it. 
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He likes saving money, I love spending it. Why 
should we discuss the subject? The mere matter 
of money alone has led to more divorces than any 
amount of being in love with the wrong person." 

By this time Sylvia had dried her tears and was 
laughing immoderately. 

" Oh, Iris, you are killingly funny ! " she cried. 

Lady Iris was perfectly calm. 

"Not at all; merely sensible. Now Hubert and 
I agree to differ, and we get on capitally. He 
supplies the ballast of the ship, I furnish the 
ornamental bunting; and to carry out the meta- 
phor, we manage to make the voyage down life's 
troubled stream with decency if not iclat." 

"And who is the man at the wheel?" asked 
Sylvia, still laughing. 

Lady Iris made a little face. 

" I'm afraid Hubert is ! " she said in a small, 
plaintive voice like that of a grieved child. 

" Do you carry out all your ideas of matrimony? " 
said Sylvia. " Don't you even eat together ? " 

"Ah, yes; one must! My ideas will not be 
carried out, I'm afraid, in my lifetime, but it 
amuses me sometimes to formulate them. But 
seriously, what are you going to do? You are 
not a cold-blooded, light-minded creature like me, 
dear. You crave love and sympathy, don't you ? 
You want a husband who will be always a lover ? 
Well, my dear, they don't exist. Marriage is a 
certain cure for romance; a man naturally can't 
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spend his life on his knees to a woman who is 
absolutely his. You stop crying for the moon 
when it has dropped into your lap. You must 
give up the idea. I never had these illusions, so 
1 have had less to suffer. You must make up 
your mind to get your happiness in other ways." 

"I am trying to; but with all the novelty and 
pleasure I feel here, I know that the old craving 
for love will be upon me again. I can't bear to 
think how little patience I had with Alfred." 

" I dare say you had far too much ! " 

"No — I can see my foolishness now. Then, be- 
sides, I am ashamed to be here — a married woman 
without my husband. What will people say ? " 

"Oh, people over here are so used to seeing 
American women floating about without hus- 
bands, they won't say any thing! I assure you 
they believe it to be quite the thing in your 
country." 

"Iris, you are terrible! What a little cynic! 
Who taught you all this worldly wisdom ?" 

"The world, my dear, where all such wisdom 
is manufactured. I have knocked about a great 
deal ! " 

In a moment her face softened, and she sighed. 
Then, flinging away the burned end of her cigar- 
ette, she looked at Sylvia, with some sweetness in 
her expression. 

" You shall have a happy winter," she said, " and 
forget this tiresome Alfred." 



CHAPTER IX 

Even in this annoying world pleasant things do 
happen. On the steps of the minister's house 
Sylvia, returning from the Wilhelm Strasse, met 
Warady. He was beautifully arrayed, and looked 
bent on making a formal call. 

" My aunt and cousin receive on Wednesdays," 
said Sylvia, trying to look less pleased than she 
felt, " but they are no doubt at home. Pray come 
in." 

"On Wednesdays!" said Warady. "And I 
made a careful note of Thursday — how stupid! 
Perhaps you will allow me to call on you, at all 
events ? " 

His manner was always quiet, but concentrated; 
and he appeared at that moment to have no earthly 
wish beyond that which he suggested. 

"Certainly," said Sylvia. "Come in." 

It proved that Mrs. Somerville and Nannie were 
out, and, after laying aside her hat and gloves, 
Sylvia ordered tea, and settled herself for her first 
t$te-&-tfte. She felt exceedingly curious, and a 
trifle excited. Now she was to gain a little insight 
into the character of the man in whom for some 
unexplained reason she felt so keen an interest. 

"How did you like the opera last night? " asked 
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the Hungarian. He sat easily, not loungingly, in 
a deep chair not far from his hostess, and regarded 
her with an intentness which was respectful, but 
disconcerting. He seemed to possess a curious 
faculty of being at the same time thoroughly ani- 
mated and perfectly still. 

"I saw you," he added, "and for a moment I 
felt sorry that I was a nobody, and could never go 
to court." 

"A nobody!" echoed Sylvia. "How can you 
call yourself so? Surely a great actor is the 
superior of any of these stiff court people ! " 

Warady smiled almost tenderly, as he would 
have smiled at a child. Indeed Sylvia's girlhood 
never seemed far behind her. It looked now out 
of her eyes, as she spoke. 

"A great actor!" said the Hungarian. "Who 
told you that I was that ? " 

"I saw it for myself." 

" In that foolish play ! " He sighed and lowered 
his eyes. 

"The play is trifling, but not foolish. Your 
role allows one to see what you are — what you 
could be." 

"Ah! that is what I think of — what I could be, 
as you say. I'm frightfully ambitious; however, 
I hate talking about myself." He ended abruptly. 

" But I like it so ! " pleaded Sylvia. " Do you 
know I never knew an actor well, and I have so 
many questions I long to ask." 
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Warady laughed at her earnestness. 

"Here I am, meine Gnadigste" he said. 
"Please ask me whatever you wish!" 

Sylvia laughed too. They seemed already well 
acquainted. 

"You will think me childish," she said. "It is 
all an old story to you, but perfectly new to me, 
and I have such curiosity ! The stage has always 
seeemed so fascinating to me ! " 

"Have you ever gone behind the scenes ? " 

"Never." 

"I wish I could arrange it for you. When I 
become a manager I shall give suppers on the stage 
as they do in London, on first nights. It is rather 
amusing." 

" You know England well ? " 

"Pretty well — that is, London. My mother 
was English." 

"So I have heard." 

"It is a romantic story. She was an English 
girl of very good family — very stiffly brought up 
— you can picture the English young lady of ^ve- 
and-thirty years ago, can't you? Well, my father 
was an actor — a real artist. Not a thing which 
jumps up and down in farces, and makes people 
laugh, like me. Mamma's family went to Dresden 
one winter, for the sake of the language, and part 
of the education was to go several times a week to 
the theatre. My father was playing there at the 
time. He was only five-and-twenty, and hand- 
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some beyond any thing! If you will permit me, I 
will one day show you his picture. He played 
Hamlet and Lear and a great many Shaksperian 
characters. My mother went and looked and 
listened — as she was told to do. She never learned 
German thoroughly, but she fell in love with my 
father. They met through her music-teacher, 
who knew him well, and they became engaged. 
The parents would not hear of it. It was all very 
well that, this handsome young Ungar should 
teach their child German (with the footlights 
between them), but marry her? — no, indeed! 

"But mamma insisted and papa would not give 
her up, and they ran away together. Papa lost 
much money by it, as he broke his contract; but 
he did not care — he was so much in love. My 
grandparents never forgave the marriage. And 
my mother died in Buda-Pesth when I was a 
child." 

"How interesting!" said Sylvia, who had 
listened spellbound. "And have you never seen 
your mother's family ? " 

"Yes — my grandfather still lives. I went to 
England once, wishing to see him, if possible. 
Not to speak to him, for I could never forgive him 
for his contempt of my dear father." (Warady's 
eyes were moist.) "I saw him, strangely enough, 
at a theatre. He was pointed out to me by a 
friend. He is a fine old man, but very hard look- 
ing. For a moment I wanted to seek him and 
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make myself known — but that weakness passed 
and to this day he knows nothing of me! " 

"It is very romantic," said Sylvia. "And your 
own father ? Is he alive ? " 

"No, alas! He died two years ago." 

"And you have been an actor for some time ? " 

"I went on to the stage at eighteen and I am 
now three-and-thirty. But now, please! as I 
have delivered a monologue, let me hear some- 
thing of you ? How does Berlin please you ? " 

And so for a half hour their talk drifted here 
and there, always with the personal element deli- 
cately insistent, giving it an interest of which 
abstract themes are devoid. To Sylvia it was an 
enchanted half hour. It is a truism that con- 
versation on paper may appear very dull, whereas 
viva voce it is very charming. There is no adjec- 
tive more hackneyed than "magnetic" and no 
attribute so rare as real magnetism. One hesitates 
to use either word, yet this much talked of but 
little understood quality is at the bottom of all 
friendships, as well as all great passions. Both 
Warady and Sylvia possessed this subtle charm, 
and soon discovered it in each other. The 
ceremonious first call protracted itself and became 
the friendliest of tfte-d-tites, which was only 
interrupted by the entrance of the minister. 

He welcomed the actor with his usual urbanity. 

"I am very happy to see you, sir," he said 
cordially. "I have not forgotten the pleasure 
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you gave us a short time ago, and we hope to see 
you soon again — in the theatre, I mean. But 
meanwhile, will you dine with us on the 15th of 
next month? You don't play every evening, I 
think ? " 

"No; about five times a week," said Warady. 
"You are very kind — it would give me the 
greatest pleasure, but I fear I cannot promise. 
The dates of my appearing are not precisely fixed." 

"Never mind!" said the professor. "Let me 
know a few days before. We shall find a place 
for you, never fear." 

Warady thanked the minister gracefully, but 
without profuseness, and after a few moments' 
conversation, took his leave. 

"I like that young man," said Prof essor Somer- 
ville. "He knows his business, and looks like a 
gentleman. Though," he added presently, "I 
distrust all actors." 

"Oh, why, uncle? Isn't that rather unjust?" 
asked Sylvia, with a little glow of indignation. 

"It is my idea," said the professor, somewhat 
sententiously, "that a man who has always got 
his mouth full of other men's sentiments after a 
while ceases to have any of his own. Then, too, 
he loses his personality in constantly taking on the 
personalities of others. An actor is like an onion 
(not only in being able to bring tears to one's 
eyes), he is all skins — peel off his roles one after 
another, and there's precious little left." 
7 
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"That is very clever," said Sylvia, "but I hope 
not true. You might as well say that a novelist 
has no real opinions, because he makes his char- 
acters enunciate so many different ones." 

"But the actor's art is so different," said the 
professor. "It is far more convincing than 
print — he makes a living picture — a breathing, 
burning personality. He must believe in the role 
in order to convince others, and when he has 
brought himself to believe in a score or so of 
r&les, what has become of the original man? He 
is all clothes, like a rag doll. But they are a 
fascinating lot, I've always heard. Only, Sylvia, 
don't believe 'em! " 

He laughed and patted his niece's shoulder as 
he left the room. 



CHAPTER X 

Mes. Somebville had been through a pretty 
severe course of training in regard to her hus- 
band's impromptu dinner parties. He had a genial 
way of picking up guests during a morning walk, 
which was disconcerting even to a capable house- 
keeper. Then, too, he was more anxious as to 
quantity than quality. It made no difference 
whether the company were on speaking terms or 
even on a plane of social equality ; the main thing 
was to secure some outside element which could 
bring fresh thoughts into every-day domesticity. 

When he announced to his wife that he had 
sent out invitations for a large dinner party his 
wife trembled. She smiled, also, with the self- 
control borne of experience during thirty years 
spent with the best of men, and asked for a list of 
the guests. 

This the professor cheerfully produced. As 
Mrs. Somerville read it, the smile faded and the 
trembling increased. There were names of a 
Cabinet minister, a distinguished Socialist leader, 
an aide-de-camp of the Emperor, a liberal mem- 
ber of the Reichstag, Mr. and Mrs. Tarrant, 
B61a Warady, P6trovitch, and a Miss Fuller, the 
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niece of an American friend, studying music in 
Berlin. 

Mrs. Somerville swallowed this mixture, then 
asked in an expressionless voice, "Is that all ? " 

"I think so. Oh, let me see — I saw Dr. Wake- 
man to-day, and asked him to drop in." 

" Dr. Wakeman ? the dentist ? " 

" Yes, he's a nice, pleasant little fellow. I don't 
know whether his wife is here or not, or I would 
have asked her." 

" James, I have been a faithful wife to you for 
nearly thirty years. May I ask you one question ? " 

"A hundred, my dear." 

" James, why Petrovitch ? " 

"Because, Sarah, the poor little man came tome 
in an agony of mortification, and explained that 
he had nearly died at the scene made by that 
mediatized fellow; and to show that I bore no 
malice, I asked him to dinner." 

"Well, he is harmless, though he certainly 
looks otherwise. But this dentist — I'm not sure 
that dentists are received in Berlin society. I 
am not at all exclusive myself — but this minister, 
now — will he fraternize with these other people? 
I think it would be a pity to start wrong; wouldn't 
it?" 

"Don't worry yourself! lam here represent- 
ing a Great Republic, where all men are born 
equal, only some a little more so than others — " 
here the professorial eye gleamed mischievously — 
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"and these people will meet — not in Berlin society, 
but under the folds of the Stars and Stripes." 

" They have sheltered some queer people, James, 
those folds! " 

" They can afford to, Sadie ! Don't you worry ! 
I'll make every thing go." 

"The people included," murmured the dutiful 
wife. " Oh, my soul, % what a collection ! " 

She took the list from the professor, who had 
taken the precaution of handing it to her at the very 
moment of his leaving the house, and went at once 
into the library, where she found Osmond Elliot. 

The beautiful Hermes head was bending over 
some papers on the writing-table, but was raised 
as the ministress entered. Elliot sprang up and 
stood ready for orders. 

"Oh, my dear Mr. Elliot!" almost sobbed the 
lady. 

"Is any thing the matter, Mrs. Somerville ? " 
asked the secretary, with the utmost concern. 

" I think the professor has ruined us ! Where is 
Mr. Tarrant ? " 

" At the Legation, I think. Shall I fetch him ? " 

"Do, if you can without Mr. Somerville finding 
it out." 

Elliot was off like a young Greek intent on 
winning the parsley wreath; and before many 
minutes Tarrant arrived. 

"Mr. Tarrant," began the distraught lady, "I 
believe you are the only man who can help me. 
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You know Berlin — you are at home here, we are 
not. Pray sit down, and tell me whether Baron 
Malkenthurm will dine with a Socialist and a 
dentist ? " 

Tarrant gasped — divined the situation, and 
smiled. 

"Nothing less likely, I think, except that the 
Socialist and the dentist should dine with the 
baron," he said. 

"Ah, it's no laughing matter, I assure you! I 
don't blame you for smiling! So could I if this 
were happening to some one else. Look here " — 
and she handed him the list. 

Tan-ant read it in polite silence. 

" Is this for a dinner party ? " he asked presently. 

"Yes, on the 15th." 

" Have the invitations been sent ? " 

"I don't know— I think so. Mr. Elliot will 
know. Where is he?" 

"I left him in the hall. Wait a moment" — and 
Tarrant rose, opened the door, and made a little 
tour of the rooms on the ground floor. 

Returning, he said, "He is gone." 

"Suppose that the notes are sent," asked Mrs. 
Somerville. " What can we do ? " 

The secretary did not answer at once. He stood 
for a minute or two looking down at the Turkish 
carpet. 

"There is only one way," he said at last. 
"Malkenthurm must not accept. The other man, 
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Henkelsmarck, the adjutant, doesn't matter so 
much. He may take it more as a joke; but the 
baron would never enter the house again." 

"And how can we keep him away ? " asked Mrs. 
Somerville. 

"I happen to know young Malkenthurm very 
well. I think I could explain the matter delicately 
to him." 

"Oh, that makes us look so ignorant!" sighed 
Mrs. Somerville. 

"That is no disgrace," said Tarrant kindly. 
" Every-body is ignorant in a new country. Now, 
as to these others, the Socialist fellow is as mild as 
milk — I have seen him. He'll eat with his knife 
and he doesn't tub — otherwise he's innocuous. 
Warady will do — he's a gentleman and looks it. 
Petrovitch is a cad — excuse my plainness ! " And 
he smiled brightly as he checked off the curiosities 
on his fingers. 

"Call them what you like! only deliver me 
from them! " said his chief's wife. 

" However, he will behave himself. This Reich- 
stag man wears a clean shirt, and is an able man, 
but a little hard on the Emperor. The rest don't 
matter. Let's hope the dentist will have a tooth- 
ache or something — and I'll manage the minister." 

"Thank you, thank you! Oh, you don't know 
the professor! He's an angel of goodness and 
believes every other man to be the same ! " Mrs. 
Somerville had tears in her eyes as she spoke. 
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"Dear Mrs. Somerville," said Tarrant earnestly, 
"I quite believe it! Your husband is a man I am 
proud to serve under." 

" Bless you for that ! " said the ministress. " He 
is good, but he'd invite the Emperor of Russia to 
meet a Nihilist!" 

" Unless he had too much regard for the Nihi- 
list," said Tarrant, laughing. Then suddenly he 
added, "How stupid lam! Why didn't I think 
of it? Our names are on the list, and we haven't 
yet received our invitation — therefore the other 
people haven't got theirs. There may be time 
to get at them." 

" Perhaps the professor meant to ask you verb- 
ally. He might, you know," said Mrs. Somer- 
ville doubtfully. 

"At all events I will do my best," said Tarrant, 
and with a hasty hand-shake he was gone. 



CHAPTER XI 

The night of the dinner came. Mr. Tarrant had 
kept his promise; though the cards of invitation 
had heen delivered, and it was too late to withhold 
them, the company had been considerably modi- 
fied. Baron Malkenthurm had a bad cold and 
could not come. The dentist was summoned 
unexpectedly to a suffering patient of high degree 
and sent his excuses. The Jesmonds graciously 
lent their charms — he his well-bred indifference, 
she her lovely self, instinct with life and brilliant 
with gayety ; Mr. Tarrant and Mrs. Tarrant were 
also there, and the rest of the list. The Socialist 
evidently carried his principles even into the 
matter of linen — apparently to-night some one 
else was wearing his clean shirt; but he was very 
mild, as the secretary had predicted. All the 
guests were assembled, except one. PStrovitch 
was radiating satisfaction and flattery in near 
proximity to Nannie. The aide-de-camp of the 
Emperor was finding congenial distraction in the 
desultory remarks of Lady Iris. The Somervilles 
stood, a little nervous, near the door, with the 
beautiful Osmond hovering behind them like a 
presiding angel. The young lady who was study- 
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ing music sat on the edge of a chair, with the 
corner of an eye fixed on the unpromising coun- 
tenance of Mr. Jesmond, who towered above her, 
his features set in a stern ante-prandial mould. 
Sylvia Keene's eyes rested on the door. The 
moments dragged. There was a strained, swollen 
feeling in her throat which was new to her. She 
did not know that her eyes glowed with almost 
metallic brightness and that her whole attitude 
was tense and strained. After intolerable minutes 
the door opened; and in place of its hard, polished 
surface she saw the tall, graceful figure of the 
Hungarian. He entered swiftly and smoothly — 
in haste, yet without effort. He murmured his 
excuses to his hostess, kissing her unwilling hand 
with an air almost sacrificial. In another instant 
he was raising Sylvia's hand to his lips. 

"I am ashamed ! " he said. "I come last." 

" Like a king ! " said Sylvia softly. 

Their eyes met. 

"Who would like to enter into his kingdom!" 
he whispered — and passed on. 

That instant was an era in Sylvia's life. The 
feeling of suffocation passed away and her head 
became clear — frightfully clear. Her face burned 
and her heart hammered. 

Then the guests all went into the dining-room 
and the long dinner began. It was elaborate, like 
most Berlin dinners. There was a succession of 
great silver dishes, heaped with eatables — lobster 
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with mayonnaise, roasts nestling among a veri- 
table garden, the vegetables gathered into artistic 
little groups all along the rim of the great platters; 
game, chickens, compote — in short the orthodox 
"company" repast; and with each course a 
different wine was passed, in glasses, on a 
tray. 

The Socialist for some time seemed to consider 
it a wanton waste of opportunity to make con- 
versation. He let the sins of the government 
alone, and applied his weapon — a broad-bladed 
knife — to his own throat. P6trovitch assured 
Nannie repeatedly that the Bulgarians were not 
half as barbarous as people supposed, and that he, 
personally, was very much in the confidence of the 
Prince who was, for the moment, making believe 
to govern the country. Nannie remarked that 
she could not admire said Prince, since she had 
read in Truth that he wore pink silk undercloth- 
ing; upon which Pdtrovitch solemnly assured her 
that he himself wore woollen — and in short the 
subject became so delicate that Nannie hastened 
to change it and commenced talking irrelevantly 
about the beauty of the Brandenburger Thor. 

The aide-de-camp (FlUgeladjutant) was what 
the North Germans call a "schneidger Kerl" 
(the Austrian word is "fesch ") and he got on 
capitally with Sylvia. He was not without brains, 
since the Emperor admires that commodity, and 
requires it in his entourage; he was also handsome, 
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and not more conceited than most things in 
uniform. 

Next to him came Warady, then Lady Iris, the 
professor and Mrs. Tarrant, Mr. Jesmond, Nannie, 
PStrovitch, Miss Fuller, the musical ingenue, and 
Osmond Elliot. 

Mr. Tarrant, who sat on one side of Sylvia, 
welcomed the opportunity of becoming better 
acquainted with her, as she had impressed him as 
being an interesting woman. He found her indeed 
talkative enough ; but rfhe was evidently thinking 
of one thing and speaking of another. She, poor 
woman, was experiencing various emotions, one 
of which was absolutely new. She had never in 
her life been really jealous. The more lovely 
other women were, the more heartily she admired 
them. It was never unpleasant to her to hear 
their praises-on the contrary, she was always 
ready to take the lead in expressing admiration. 
As a child she had gloried in her friend Iris's 
beauty, and she still continued to do so; but to- 
night, as she saw her beside Warady, her heart 
hardened. The actor had a way (fascinating, like 
all his ways) of giving himself up exclusively 
to the person to whom he was for the moment 
talking. This was particularly the case, perhaps, 
when the person happened to be a young and 
pretty woman. He was evidently more than glad 
to be next to Lady Iris this evening, and she took 
no pains to disguise the fact that she shared his 
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feelings. She was talking with the greatest ani- 
mation, and she was radiantly lovely. Sylvia 
caught glimpses of her beyond the waxed blond 
mustache of Count Henkelsmarck, and the wavy 
chestnut hair of Warady who sat next to him, and 
had his shoulder turned toward him. She seemed 
to read in Iris's face what the actor was saying 
in his low, charming voice, and her heart burned. 
A pang shot through her — almost a physical pain, 
a symptom of that most frightful disease, Jeal- 
ousy. It was a revelation of herself, to herself — 
the first of a long series to follow ; and she knew 
that she was on the eve of committing a serious 
folly — that of falling in love with an actor. 

Mr. Tarrant saw whither her eyes were stray- 
ing, and began talking about Warady. So quickly 
was she passing through the first phases of her 
madness, that she had come to the time when, 
next to talking to him, she liked best to speak of 
him. Her renewed animation convinced Tarrant 
that she had at least a passing interest in the 
Hungarian. He set it down to the strange and 
inexplicable fascination which even an ordinary 
player has for some women, to whom the com- 
monplaces of the theatre are like the geography 
of an alluring unknown country — to the unin- 
itiated, a land of brilliant genius and noble 
aspirations — to the unfortunate inhabitants the 
abode of professional squabbles, drudgery, and 
grease-pain 
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"I suppose you have seen him act?" said Tar- 
rant, nodding in the direction of Warady. 

"Oh, yes; but unluckily only once. I want so 
much to go again," said Sylvia, her face bright 
with feeling. 

"Couldn't we make a party for to-morrow 
night, and go to supper afterward? " asked Tarrant. 

"That would be delightful! " cried Sylvia. 

In a moment, as Warady caught her words, he 
turned, and looked inquiringly at her with his 
beautiful smile. 

"We are saying," she said, almost eagerly, 
"that we want to see you to-morrow night. Are 
you playing ? " 

"Yes, in the ' Schwabenstreich ' — rather amus- 
ing. Pray come," he answered. 

"That is known in America as ' 728,'" said 
Tarrant. "A wonderfully good thing, I admire 
it afresh every time I see it." 

" These German plays are nearly always witty 
and amusing and at the same time they are in- 
variably decent — a delightful combination," said 
Sylvia. 

"There speaks the Puritan! Do no Americans 
like French plays ? " asked Lady Iris. 

"Too many, I'm afraid ! " laughed Sylvia. 

"The French point of view is absolutely dif- 
ferent," observed Warady. "Whether one likes 
it or not is another thing. France has certainly 
produced the finest school of acting in the world." 
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Seeing that Count Henkelsmarck looked a little 
mystified, as all this English flew across him, Iris 
turned toward him and rapidly explained in 
German what they had been saying. 

"I find the French plays very amusing — ours 
are too heavy," he said. 

Thereupon Mrs. Keene warmly espoused the 
cause of the German theatre, while Tarrant and 
Lady Iris took the side of the French, Warady 
preserving a wise neutrality— and so the dinner 
came to an end. 

Every gentleman who was fortunate enough to 
have a lady beside him, offered her his arm and 
escorted her into the yellow drawing-room. Here 
every one shook or kissed hands, saying solemnly 
Gesegnete Mahheit, and then coffee was served. 
Afterward the men drifted off, German fashion, to 
the library, where beer and tobacco beckoned with 
a compelling power, and the women were left to 
their gossip. Mrs. Tarrant got on capitally with 
Mrs. Somerville, and they at once began talking 
about various things, comfortably settled in the 
corners of a deep chesterfield. Nannie good- 
humoredly undertook to make Miss Fuller feel at 
home, and Sylvia and Iris naturally drifted to- 
gether. 

"How do I look to-night?" said Iris point- 
blank. 

" Beautiful, as usual," said Sylvia, with a shade 
of dryness. "Why do you ask ? " 
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"Because I cried my eyes out just before I left 
home." 

" You cried ? I can't imagine it." 

"Yes — with rage. I had a tremendous passage- 
at-arms with Hubert. He was more tiresome 
than usual, and I lost my self-control. " 

"I have been through it all," said Sylvia 
gloomily. 

" Then you can feel for me ! However, as soon 
as I got next to the beloved one, I was as fit as 
ever. He has such a power of making one happy ! " 

"You don't mean my uncle, I suppose ? " 

Lady Iris laughed brightly. 

"Don't you adore him ? " she asked. 

"Uncle Somerville? I love him dearly." 
Sylvia spoke with the utmost seriousness. 

" How cunning you are, Sylvia — in an English 
sense, I mean. You know perfectly well of whom 
I am speaking. Isn't he a dear ? " 

"You mean Herr Warady, I suppose ?" 

" Herr Warady ! how formal that sounds ! " 

"I am not so intimate with him as you." 

Lady Iris stopped laughing and looked, with 
eyes suddenly grown penetrating, into her friend's 
face. 

"You are not very nice to me to-night," she 
said. "What is the matter? Have I offended 
you ? " 

Sylvia colored, she was conscious of a sudden 
irritability toward her friend which could be 
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accounted for only by her sudden jealousy. Try- 
ing to get rid of the feeling, she smiled and shook 
her head. 

» 

"No, of course not," she said, "only I am a 
little tired of Warady. Let us talk of something 
else." 

Once more the keen expression came into Lady 
Iris's eyes, and then her lids fell, and a veil of 
indifference came over her face. 

"Clothes, then! Men and chiffons — the only 
two subjects for a frivolous woman!" she said 
lightly. " We take an interest in the one that the 
other may take an interest in us." 

"That is unworthy of you, Iris! You are too 
clever to limit yourself like that. Life is so 
interesting ! " 

There was a certain feverishness in Sylvia's 
manner, which did not escape her friend's notice. 

"I know your feelings," said Iris. "One longs 
to grasp every thing at once; but sometimes one 
wants too much, and the best things slip through 
the fingers." A sudden shadow of sadness came 
with the words, and hardened the lines of the soft, 
blooming face. 

"How little real experience of life a woman can 
ever have !" she went on. "How hedged in we 
are by the most tiresome conventionalities! Yet, 
after all, they are the breath of our nostrils — we 
couldn't live without them. What in the world 
compares with one's position in society? Is there 

8 
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any thing which is worth the loss of that? I 
wonder ! " 

"Love perhaps— real love, if one could find it," 
said Sylvia. 

" If one could keep it ! It all goes — every thing 
goes ! That is the dreadful thing. Can you fancy 
giving up all that makes life worth living for the 
sake of so-called love and finding it was a sham, 
like all the rest? Ah, what nonsense I'm talking! 
Your uncle's champagne has made me delirious! " 
Iris hroke off with a sharp laugh, and to hide her 
excitement got up, with a swirl of ivory satin 
skirts, and trailed over to where the others were 
sitting. 

Sylvia looked after her with a strange sense 
that her own hudding feelings had blossomed into 
speech upon the tongue of another. 

In the library, the professor was standing, beer- 
glass in hand, between the Socialist and Osmond 
Elliot, who acted as interpreter. 

The little dinner-party was an important turn- 
ing-point in the lives of several of the guests. 



CHAPTER XII 

Modern science has taught us the disquieting 
fact that every element about us — the air we 
breathe, the water we drink, the food we eat, the 
objects we touch — the very earth on which we 
tread — all teem with living organisms — none the 
less real and active because we do not see them. 

The moral world, also, might be said to contain 
corresponding germs — the bacillus of love, for 
instance, which is ever floating insensibly about 
us, and which develops so rapidly when it finds a 
congenial heart-soil on which to propagate. A 
man may go through a fever hospital without 
contracting disease if his system be in a suffi- 
ciently healthy condition to make him invulnerable 
to infection ; a woman may meet the most charm- 
ing person in the world without giving him a 
serious thought, if her heart and mind be already 
full of other interests and affections. 

With Sylvia Keene the case was otherwise. 
She waa in precisely the condition to fall in love. 
Her heart was swept and garnished, and ready for 
the occupation of the first new-comer. Only the 
hearth was cold, and he who would take posses- 
sion of the dwelling must kindle the fire there. 
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To the Keenes had come that period in married 
life which has proved fatal to so much happiness. 
The novelty had worn off; neither had any illusions 
about the other: Sylvia knew all Alfred's faults; 
Alfred had discovered all Sylvia's failings. The 
lover had become the husband; the betrothed 
angel had settled down into the imperfect wife 
and housekeeper. Conversation between them 
was no longer of Art and Letters — no longer the 
cooing of two ardent young creatures who had 
suddenly found an exquisite rapture in the society 
of each other. Their talk was of "the narrow 
things of the house" — the res angustce domi — 
which have wrecked as many lives as the Goodwin 
Sands. Servants in America are not, as a rule, 
dispensers of conjugal bliss, and a year of heavy 
biscuits does as much toward killing a man as a 
military campaign. Alfred Keene united to his 
many good qualities a fretful, uneven temper. 
He saw all the world through the medium of an 
impaired digestion. Sylvia would come into the 
house with glowing cheeks, full of some delight- 
ful happening, eager to discourse thereon, and 
Alfred would turn upon her with a sour visage, 
and enquire " why the deuce the potatoes were so 
lumpy." 

Romance and lumpy potatoes have nothing in 
common. Sylvia found her hopes of wedded hap- 
piness slipping away from her and didn't know 
what to blame. It was not all the fault of the cook ; 
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nor was she herself the only guilty party. Alfred 
himself had days of sunny brightness, when his 
gastric juices were kind enough to perform their 
proper functions; then the world looked bright 
once more. But these sunny days were too often 
" weather-breeders," and brought rain before many 
hours were ever. 

It would be tiresome to trace the course of their 
estrangement; so common, so trivial, so wanting 
in dignity were the causes. One day they both 
decided that temporary separation was the only 
resource, and they separated. Sylvia left her 
home, preferring new scenes to loneliness in the 
house so full of painful associations. She was 
smarting from a sense of disappointment and 
injustice. Her passionate, undisciplined nature 
rebelled against such experiences as those through 
which she had passed, and she longed for a new 
life so crowded with fresh interests that she might 
forget the old one. This she found, thanks to 
her uncle's invitation. 

When she first met Warady she had no thought 
of love or lovers in her mind. She considered, 
and rightly, that nothing in the world is more 
odious and undignified than a married woman 
who has "affairs." She had known one or two 
American women who were always getting 
involved in fresh flirtations of a semi-platonio 
nature — those curious, bloodless intrigues where, 
on one side at least, the only passion is the vanity 
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which instigates them. Sylvia had a proper con- 
tempt for such anomalous relations. She said 
to herself that she thanked God that she was 
a respectable woman without temptations; not 
realizing as yet that absence of temptation is one 
of the commonest causes of respectability. 

Love? Passion? they were all a sham — a 
pretty fiction which had for some centuries been 
useful as the stock in trade of hysterical novelists 
and poets. She laughed bitterly as she thought 
of it. Her heart was clean and cold as a rain- 
washed stone—as empty as last year's nest. 

Then she met Warady; a man who in a few 
weeks became so precious to her that his very 
name seemed a Word too sweet to be spoken above 
a whisper; whose presence was her heaven ; whose 
absence meant desolation; whose whole being, 
physical and mental, seemed to her the perfection 
for which she had waited all her life. 

When he looked at her, that life took on new 
meanings; when he kissed her hand in ordinary 
salutation, the common light of day grew golden 
with an unspeakable glory. Poor Sylvia! It 
was strange and cruel that a woman should love 
so; so few women can love like that! 

At first, when she found, all in an instant, that 
this awful passion had swallowed up every other 
thought and feeling, she was frightened. 

" I must struggle against it," she said, and her 
heart was like ice within her. Then she would 
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see him; he would speak to her as if he had 
thought much about her during their brief separa- 
tion — would look at her as if the sight of her was 
the greatest pleasure he had ; and then all idea of 
struggling left her, and her only wish in all the 
world was to know that he loved her too. 

It was indeed a new life opening before her; 
but what a life ! She dared not look ahead. Her 
heart held only two passions — love and jealousy, 
and they filled it to bursting. Her relations with 
Iris Jesmond became strained, though she tried 
hard to appear as though all were unchanged 
between them. It was at the Jesmonds' house 
that she most often met B61a Warady; and every 
moment in which Sylvia saw those two together 
was an age of suffering. 

It was part of the torture that she seldom saw 
the actor alone; and yet she felt that her self- 
control was becoming so small that she might at 
any moment betray her sentiment for him. 

Even the sight of him making love, on the 
stage, to a woman with whom he was scarcely 
on speaking terms, caused her exquisite pain. 
One advantage conferred by his profession was 
that, by the payment of a small sum of money, she 
could see him whenever she chose; the one doubt- 
ful benefit of setting one's affection on a player! 
As the winter advanced, the evenings left free for 
visiting the theatre naturally became fewer and 
fewer. The demands of society became every day 
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more exacting. It was Sylvia's constant study to 
hide from her uncle's family what she was suffer- 
ing. She liv % ed in a state of feverish exaltation. 
She awoke from a dream of Warady to thoughts 
of him, and hopes of seeing him. Her heart-beats 
were never normal. This excitement gave extra- 
ordinary brilliancy to her whole aspect, but it 
sapped her strength and she lived principally on 
her nerves. In the general whirl of social life 
this escaped observation or was set down, by the 
Somervilles, to the fact that Sylvia was thoroughly 
enjoying the novelty of her surroundings. 

The first crisis in the soul-drama came at last. 
It was on one snowy afternoon in December. 
Sylvia was in the library alone, trying to read. 
The bell rang — she heard steps — the door opened 
— her dearest hopes were realized. Warady 
entered, carrying some crimson roses. 

"Kites' die Hand, Gn&dige Frau? he said 
sweetly, lightly touching her proffered hand with 
his lips. 

She trembled with happiness. 

"How lovely!" she said, smelling the roses 
which he laid on her lap. 

"They are a contrast to the weather, aren't 
they ? " he said in English. 

He sat down and they made a poor pretence of 
conversation. This soon flagged, and they were 
silent with a silence more charged with meaning 
than any speech. Presently Warady said: "I see 
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you so seldom alone ; it is cruel ; I have so much 
to say." 

"Say it now, then," she answered, her heart 
beating to suffocation. 

His eyes were cast down; she saw his fine, pure 
profile defined against the gathering dusk of the 
room. The stove-door was open, and the glow of 
the coals warmed his features. 

"I am afraid," he said, very simply. 

She sat silent, but quivering from head to 
foot. He rose and, standing beside her, bent over 
her. Her face was raised to his. It bore a look 
such as he had never seen on it. In an instant he 
had stooped and kissed her on the lips. It was 
not a vehement kiss — nothing he ever did was 
rough or rude; but it broke down the flood-gates. 
In a sudden passion of tears she turned from him 
and buried her face in the arm of the chair. 

Warady stood for an instant, as if uncertain 
how to act. Then he fell on one knee beside her. 

" Mein susses Herz/" he whispered. "Have I 
insulted you? Forgive me! Forgive me! " 

She still sobbed softly. Then, suddenly lifting 
her tearful face, she looked into his eyes. In hers, 
among the tears, shone a sort of fierce happiness. 

" Tell me ! " she said, in a low, distinct voice, " is 
it worse to do a thing than to wish it ? " 

She took him by each arm with a nervous, eager 
hand, as she asked the question. He, amazed by 
the sudden change of mood, did not reply. She 
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flung her arms about him and kissed him twice- 
then broke from him, and ran to the farthest end 
of the room. 

"Oh, God! What have I done?" she cried, 
with the pain of a breaking heart in her voice. 
" Oh, God forgive me ! What have I done ? What 
have I done ? " 

Warady followed her. He was intensely pale. A 

"Hush!" he said. "Some one will hear you." 
Though he was so quiet, she could see, through all 
her misery, that he was greatly moved. 

" I am not bad ! " she moaned brokenly, " I never 
did it before ! Oh, B61a; oh, Bela! " 

He gently took both her hands in his, and led 
her to the sofa. 

"Not bad! I know it, my dearest! Ah, don't 
cry, don't cry! " he said soothingly. 

" What did that kiss mean ? " she whispered, 
turning toward him, her faced drowned in blushes. 

"It meant that I love you," he said. 

" Ah ! " The word was a long-drawn sigh. 

"How could I help it ? " he added. 

"And Iris! — the other — I thought" — she paused 
in her eager questioning, as though ashamed. 

" Lady Iris ? " said Warady. " I do not love 
her." 

"You swear it? Oh, B61a, I am so happy! " 

" I swear it," he said solemnly. 

For a few moments they sat silent, hand in 
hand. 
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Then Sylvia said, "Now go! The servants will 
be bringing lights — and I must think." 

"You will not cry any morei?" he asked, with 
exquisite tenderness. 

" No — I promise. When shall I see you again ? " 
said Sylvia. 

Warady appeared to be considering the question 
for a moment. 

"I will send you a line," he said; then, as the 
servant entered with a lamp he added, in a 
conventional manner, " Auf Wiedersehen" — and 
took his leave. 

After he was gone, Sylvia sat for some time 
absolutely quiet. She could not have accurately 
analyzed her feelings. She was conscious that all 
her nerves were strung to their highest possible 
tension. Her thoughts had a certain clearness, 
yet they were so many and so swift that they 
jostled one another in flying through her brain. 

Two facts stood out from among the multitude, 
and insistently presented themselves to her. 

She loved Warady. She had kissed him. That 
meant for her that her life was changed. She 
could never be the same. She had kissed the man 
she loved. It was a sacrament — an act of sur- 
render — of dedication. That she realized ; though 
she did not realize — and at first no pure woman 
would — what ugly potentialities lay beneath the 
rapture and the adoration- of that kiss. If she had 
been just then in a state to consider the future, she 
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would have vowed, with perfect singleness of heart, 
that further than that kiss she would never go. 
To her the act was a crime — but it was also a 
revelation. She had never kissed any man but her 
husband. , Her code in such matters had always 
been a strict one — the code of an upright, good 
woman of delicate feelings. She had passed the 
Rubicon; and it had been so easy! One moment 
she had been herself; the next she had suddenly 
been somebody else — some strange, lost creature, 
who could let this man take her in his arms, with- 
out feeling herself insulted. If any other man 
had attempted to do such a thing, she would have 
wanted to kill him. But she loved Bela — ah, that 
made the difference! This was love, then. How 
wonderful it was! No wonder so many people 
had given up every thing for its sake. She 
could not keep still any longer. She got up, and 
with her hands behind her, she paced up and 
down the long room. Her face shone — Bela was 
hers! What else could such a thing mean? 
She would love him always, but she would love 
him purely and truly. He should not suffer any 
loss of reputation for her sake; she would not 
involve him in any scandal — the fine, handsome, 
noble man of genius; she would die sooner; but 
she could not give him up. They must love each 
other, but they must remember that she had a 
husband — then she turned sick. She had forgot- 
ten Alfred. She had been like a girl wooed by 
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the first lover who had power to touch her heart ; 
and now she remembered Alfred. It was the 
beginning of pain. But Bela loved her — Alfred 
did not, she thought, as she walked up and down. 
Had love no rights, no claims to be considered? 
She did not mean to be wicked — oh, never, never; 
but how she loved Bela! She did not know how 
pathetic she was, with her boundless passion and 
her perfect trust. She was not aware that an 
actor, or any other man, may kiss a pretty woman 
without considering himself bound to her for life. 

All that evening she expected a note from 
Warady. It did not come. After a night of 
broken sleep and tormenting dreams, she returned 
to consciousness only to be again disappointed. 
It seemed strange to her that he had not written. 
She was the sort of woman who would write a 
sheaf of compromising letters signed with her full 
name, rather than cause the man she loved a 
minute of suspense. Warady, however, was 
neither so inexperienced nor so reckless. No 
letter came. By afternoon Sylvia had reached 
the stage where she should have been taken in 
hand by a nerve-specialist. 

To relieve her burning head she went out, and 
plunged into the mazes of the Thiergarten. The 
weather was cold and clear, and the pale blue 
sky, still bright, gleamed between the leafless 
twigs. The dead leaves still lay on the ground, 
save in the paths, which the constant vigilance of 
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the gardeners kept as clean and smooth as a par- 
quet floor. There is something depressing in a 
mass of damp, dead leaves. They may be accom- 
plishing their destiny as enrichers of the soil, but 
they have lost their personality and will never be 
any thing again. 

Sylvia felt this vaguely, as she walked on, her 
trouble gnawing at her heart.. She soon reached 
a pretty sheet of water, a charming object in 
summer, but a little bleak now, with a film of ice 
obscuring its liquid brightness. There was a seat 
under a great tree on the borders of the lake, and 
while Sylvia was still some distance off, she could 
see a man and a woman sitting upon it. There 
was something in the attitude of the man which 
pierced her with a sudden pained surprise. It 
was surely Warady. He sat with his head slightly 
bent and traced figures on the ground with the 
point of his stick. Sylvia knew who his com- 
panion was before she looked at her. 

' It was Iris Jesmond, talking rapidly and with 
animation. Sylvia did not pause, but walked on 
until she stood opposite to them. 

"A cold c\ay for sitting out-of-doors," she said, 
in a neutral sort of voice. They both looked up. 
Warady had, in common with most clever actors, 
the faculty of making his face absolutely expres- 
sionless. His eyes encountered those of Sylvia, 
and were perfectly blank. He rose and took off 
his hat. 
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"We were just thinking of moving on," he said, 
turning to Iris to corroborate his statement. 

"Yes; Warady has been telling me about the 
theatre of the future," said Lady Iris, " when he 
shall be a proud director." 

"I suppose these are the plans," said Sylvia, 
looking down at the meaningless scratches made 
by the Hungarian's stick. 

"Rather ineffectual, owing to the hardness of 
the earth at this season," he said, with a smile. 

Lady Iris rose and thrust her hands into her 
sable muff. 

"Come home with me to tea, both of you," she 
said. "You look frozen, Sylvia, and really, my 
dear Warady, you have a red nose! How unro- 
mantic ! " 

"I am in point of fact extremely chilly," said 
the actor, undisturbed by Iris's accusation. 

" Next time we discuss your theatre, you shall 
draw the plans in my green room, by a blazing 
fire," said Iris. 

They had begun, mechanically, to walk on 
together. Sylvia was quiet. Her face was very 
pale, and her eyes blazed. 

"A good name for your boudoir, l the green 
room,'" said Bela, "as it's full of actors — or at 
least their pictures." 

"Very good — I never thought of it," said Lady 
Iris. She was not yet quite at her ease. " What 
are you doing to-night, Sylvia ? " 
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"We have a dinner-party," answered Mrs. 
Keene shortly. 

" We do the Opera, I believe ; this new thing 
poeple are talking about. My brains are so frozen 
that I can't remember the name." 

Thus making conversation, they walked along — 
a strange three-cornered party, until they reached 
the house of the American minister. 

"I'll wait outside the gate and you can take 
Mrs. Keene through the garden," said Iris. 
"Good-by, dear. Come and see me soon." 

As Warady walked to the house beside Sylvia, 
he whispered, "I shall be back in a few moments, 
if you will see me. I want so much to see 
you." 

At these words the flood of bitterness rolled 
from her heart and the tears sprang to her 
eyes. 

" I will be in the library when you come," she 
said softly. As the door opened he kissed 
her hand, and, raising his hat, said a formal 
good-by. 

The other ladies of the family were still absent, 
on a round of visits from which Sylvia had excused 
herself on the plea — a very real one — of indisposi- 
tion. She removed her hat and jacket and looked 
anxiously into the mirror. She would not go 
upstairs lest the men-servants should send Warady 
away. Her pallor was gone and her cheeks were 
flushed. With cold hands and bounding heart 
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she waited in the library. In about half an hour 
he came. In this very room he had kissed her 
yesterday. It seemed long ago. 

It was her impulse — the impulse of a loving, 
yearning woman — to go to him as he stood there, 
and sob out upon his breast all the pain that she had 
suffered since yesterday — all the joy that his pres- 
ence brought. But he stood quite still, as if not 
knowing what to do ; his quietness frightened her, 
and she remembered, too, that to a man tears are 
wearisome, especially when he is the cause of 
them. She therefore controlled herself and waited 
for him to speak. His silence was at least full of 
tenderness, for his eyes caressed her face, and 
soon he spoke. 

" Tou are vexed with me, dear Sylvia ? " he said, 
in a low voice. "I feel it. What have I done? 
JBist du wirklich hose auf mich f " 

The sweet use of the familiar "thou" made 
Sylvia's heart leap. It marked so sharply the 
change in their relations. 

"Oh, Be*la! " she said, going a step nearer to 
him — " you never wrote ! " 

"I couldn't," he said hurriedly. "If you knew 
all the things I have had to do since yesterday 
you would pity me; a new r61e for the day after 
to-morrow, and I don't know even the lines yet — 
a row with my manager last evening — and a sleep- 
less night, spent between study and thoughts of 
you. Come, Sylvia, you must forgive me ! " 
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He held out his hand to her and smiled. 

The charm of his personality acted upon her 
like an anaesthetic. It dulled her critical faculties. 
She took his hand eagerly. " Poor dear ! " she said 
gently, " are you worried ? " 

"Very often," he said: and at that moment he 
looked so. 

"I would not be a drag upon you for the world," 
she said. " Only it is natural — when one loves — 
as I do " 

"My dear angel," he murmured, kissing her. 
She had never been called an angel before. The 
words sounded sweet in her ears and not at all 
silly. Presently, as they sat side by side on the 
sofa, she said timidly, "I did not think you would 
go walking with Iris." 

"We met by accident, upon my honor," said 
Warady. 

"But you stayed with her on purpose," persisted 
Sylvia. 

Bela laughed. 

" My dear Sylvia, if you begin to be jealous, you 
will make us both unhappy. Tou will be wanting 
to kill my leading lady next ! " 

Sylvia smiled. 

"Ah, so I could, Bela, if I thought you loved 
her." 

" She is no more to me than the scenery, except 
that I must handle her more carefully, because 
she is not ' fast color!'" said Warady. "When 
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a man makes real love, he does not shout at the 
top of his lungs before a thousand people, *Ich 
bete dich an,' does he ? " 

Before he left her she was quite reassured and 
loved him more madly than ever. 



CHAPTER Xm 

While Sylvia Keene was tasting the fearful joys 
of a misplaced passion, Nannie was revelling in 
fresh sensations. While she somewhat missed 
the freedom which she had enjoyed at home, and 
the adoration of scores of half -fledged students, 
there was something piquant in the ceremonious 
attentions accorded her by her new acquaintances. 

The men who called upon her mother bowed 
low before her, paid her discreet compliments, 
and altogether noticed her more than they would 
have dared to if she had been a German girl. 
The old magic of bright-colored cloth and gold 
lace had its usual spell for her; for a time the 
glitter of the officers made dim the Greek beauty 
of the unassuming secretaiy, and the click of 
their heels and the clang of their swords were like 
martial music to her ears. 

Ever since the dinner-party at which the Bul- 
garian charge had sat beside the minister's fair 
daughter, he had worn in her presence a porten- 
tous smile — a smile almost as fatuous as that of 
Malvolio, when he appeared in " yellow stockings, 
cross-gartered." He was a constant visitor, and 
on every Wednesday he could be seen in the 
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yellow drawing-room, not far from the tea-table, 
where Nannie's face bloomed above the silver tea- 
set and Nannie's deft fingers ministered to the 
needs of thirsty guests. While he was allowed 
to take up this position every week, other young 
men discreetly withdrew themselves from that 
corner of the room, taking it for granted that he 
was a persona grata in the minister's household, 
probably betrothed to the pretty American. 
Mrs. Somerville, accustomed to living in a 
country where a man can be "attentive" to a 
woman without necessarily entertaining matri- 
monial designs, did not trouble herself to dis- 
courage Petrovitch. 

After the first recollection of his ill-fated 
supper-party wore off, she forgave him for having 
had a friend who had supped too early in the 
evening. The minister's wife had a whole head- 
f ul of cares and troubles to occupy her. Berlin 
that winter was full of Americans. They were 
not all of the kind which one likes to meet abroad ; 
but many of them took an interest in the young 
Emperor, and wished to encourage him — by going 
to court! It was a trying moment when Mrs. 
Somerville had to explain to these aspiring persons 
that they must content themselves with looking at 
him from the side-walk, or a seat in the theatre. 
They went away, saying to each other that there 
was nothing like undeserved social success for 
making a woman cold and selfish, and desirous 
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of keeping other women down. The professor 
received a great many appeals of a nature quite 
irrelevant to his diplomatic duties. One lady 
from New Jersey, remembering that he had been 
born in that State — which was really an accident, 
as he was a New Englander — felt sure that he 
would take an interest in her, and therefore asked 
him if he would tell her of a really good pension 
which he could personally recommend. Another 
person, also a woman, begged his advice in regard 
to a music-teacher; and the professor, whose ear 
was so defective that he could barely tell the 
difference between the " Wacht am Rhein " and 
"God save the Queen," felt a sense of supreme 
unfitness to answer the question. He was still in 
process of making, through Osmond Elliot, the 
most pains-taking inquiries when a third fair one 
called, caught him unawares at his desk in the 
Chancellerie, and entreated him to inform her 
whether it was true that purer German was spoken 
in Hanover than in Berlin; and if so, could he 
also kindly tell her what station she must go to in 
order to find a train leaving for that city; further- 
more, as she knew so little of the language, and 
always mixed up the long *'s with the f*B, could 
he read her the time-table? At this moment 
Elliot entered, with his beauty heightened by a 
suppressed desire to box the lady's ears, and 
explained with some haughtiness that an ambas- 
sador did not discharge the duties of a courier 
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or valet de place, as well as those of a plenipo- 
tentiary. 

Well would it have been for the professor if he 
had limited his exertions to his legitimate sphere. 
His zeal for political economy, encouraged by his 
equally ardent disciple, Elliot, led him into the 
company of men who were not exactly fit com- 
panions for him. The conversation of the Socialist 
who had dined with him had so deeply interested 
him that he was easily persuaded to attend a meet- 
ing of his friends. 

The speeches, which were delivered in an upper 
chamber in an obscure quarter of the town, did 
not sound particularly inflammatory; for to an 
American accustomed to the occasional ravings of 
transplanted German anarchists— or even to an 
Englishman who had listened to orations in Tra- 
falgar Square — the remarks of the men who wanted 
freedom of the press, free trade, and a few other 
reasonable privileges would seem quite constitu- 
tional. It was in the days of Bismarck, when a 
man could be imprisoned and tried for being a 
Liberal, and for addressing his constituents in a 
manner consonant with mildly liberal opinions; 
and our worthy minister did not realize that he 
was on very thin ice, as he sat and drank in the 
wordy utterances of the long-haired enthusiasts. 
These evenings, snatched from the gay world 
where his wife, daughter, and niece were appear- 
ing, did not disquiet Mrs. Somerville in the least. 
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Her perfect faith in her James prevented all 
jealous suspicion^ on her part; she had got 
through an audience with the Empress, her own 
diplomatic reception, and a good many dinners, 
and could now take a long breath before prepa- 
ring for the ordeal of the Schleppencour or draw- 
ing-room, and the ball which was to follow it. 
There was very little time to worry about the pro- 
fessor's stolen evenings. 

Society had begun to engross the little lady's 
thoughts to a hitherto undreamed-of extent. She 
now had as many gowns as she had formerly had 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and, what was more remark- 
able, she took la pride in them. The house-keep- 
ing had, at first, seemed to her a thing to make 
angels weep. The cook, an overpowering person, 
all smiles and dishonesty, greeted her feeble remon- 
strances as to undue expenditures with a flow of 
fluent German or broken English in which the 
word Mccellenz playied a conspicuous part. Mrs. 
Somerville soon perceived the fact that an Exeellenz 
must be rich/ and, if rich, then indifferent to the 
flood of gold which rolled into the cook's pockets. 

She resigned herself after a time to being preyed 
upon, remarking to Tarrant, who was her friend 
and confidant: "There is no denying that I am 
always proud of that woman*s dinners; and as the 
butler is quite as much of a scamp as she is, and 
watches her closely, he won't let her make too 
much out of me." 
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"They will share it," said Tarrant, laughing. 
It was a great joy to the Tarrants that their chief 
and his family were so sympathetic. The military 
attache at that time was a very sore trouble to 
the second secretary. He was young, ignorant, 
and self-satisfied. His rank was so low as to make 
him an insult to the German government, and his 
behavior was such as to exasperate even those 
who have learned not to expect great things in the 
way of American diplomacy. His appointment 
was a flagrant bit of jobbery, which it is to be 
hoped could not be matched in Washington. 
Most American officers can sit a horse; he could 
not. Many of them are gentlemen ; he was not. 
A large number have seen active service — service 
demanding great courage and devotion — all the 
more so because it is seldom heard of and not often 
appreciated by the outside world. 

Lieutenant Baxter had done nothing, but that 
did not prevent his instructing German generals 
who had been through the war of '70 about 
explosives, and illuminating them on the subject 
of campaigns. Again, there are Americans who 
speak good English, as well as foreign tongues. 
Baxter talked Westernese, and not a word of any 
thing else. 

Meredith, the first secretary, was an excellent 
man. He knew his business, and he did it. He 
was also a linguist, and accustomed to society. 
He and Tarrant were wont to mingle their tears 
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when they were required to appear in public with 
Baxter. 

The Schleppencour was fixed for a Saturday 
toward the end of January. According to the 
merciful customs of the Prussian court, this func- 
tion is held in the evening. There is no crowd- 
ing, no dresses torn off in the mob of women, no 
fainting for want of a seat or a cup of tea. The 
diplomatic corps, having made their bows and 
courtesies in the throne-room, pass out into the pic- 
ture-gallery, and enter the famous Weisse Saal, 
where an army of lackeys glide to and fro offer- 
ing tea, wine, ice and even more substantial 
refreshments. 

It was arranged that the minister, Mrs. Somer- 
ville, and Nannie should go in one carriage, and 
that Sylvia Keene should be escorted by Mr. 
Meredith. Owing to the coachman's stupidity 
the second carriage arrived at the Palace late. 
When Sylvia and Meredith got upstairs the 
Somervilles had already gone. The Kammerherr 
in the pince-nez seized upon the secretary and 
bore him away with great rapidity; Sylvia stood, 
deserted and miserable, in the door-way. The 
room was full of women, with bare shoulders, 
court trains, and jewels. On each side of the 
door-way stood a magnificent soldier, over six feet 
in height, in the uniform of the Palace Guards. 

In the inner room was forming a line of male 
diplomats of various colors — yellow Chinese, 
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brown Siamese, and intermediate shades difficult 
to catalogue on the spur of the moment. 

Sylvia looked at them wildly, with a vague hope 
that she might be allowed to join the band. 
Another Kammerherr panted up to her and said 
in German, "Perhaps you could hurry through 
and find your minister's wife ; she has not been 
gone long." 

"But I can't," cried Sylvia in despair. "I 
don't know the way! " 

The first Kammerherr came back and said 
breathlessly, " It is impossible that you go with 
these gentlemen, please wait here" — and he pointed 
to the door-way. 

Sylvia drew her glistening robes about her, and 
flattened herself against the wall. Here she stayed 
for many minutes, listening to names being called 
out, and observing their owners being launched 
for the journey toward the throne-room. Some 
of the women were good-looking; many were not. 
The jewels were fine; one lady glittered with 
diamonds, but wore a cotton-backed satin train 
without a lining. Their hair was for the most part 
badly arranged, and hundreds of merciless electric 
lights sought out and advertised every defect. 
When Sylvia tired of watching the " transparen- 
cies," and other high and mighty persons depart- 
ing, she looked at the beautiful impassive face of 
the young giant opposite to her. The electric 
light could not discover a flaw in him. He was 
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perfect from helmet to boot-toe; with the crisp 
wavy hair and brown, handsome face of a young 
Greek shepherd. Sylvia noticed the curve of his 
perfect mouth, the light of his wide-open clear 
eyes — and wondered if Borne one loved him; and 
then her thoughts turned inward, and brooded 
on her own unhappy yet sweet experience. 

From this contemplation she was roused by the 
voice of Kammerherr No 1. 

" Now t " he said in a sharp voice — and spreading 
her train, sent her swinging off over the slippery 
floor, which made all the women walk like ducks. 

The journey was not a long one, though hazard- 
ous, and Sylvia arrived in good order in the 
throne-room. She was conscious of the presence 
of a man in scarlet tunic, yellow ribbon, and glit- 
tering orders — a woman in pale blue, dazzlingly 
bright with diamonds. More than this, in her 
anxiety to execute two proper courtesies, she could 
not see. She sank down, her white satin train 
spreading out like a peacock's tail behind her; up 
again — a slide — another deep courtesy — she felt 
that her foot was almost slipping— no— she has 
recovered it — and passes gracefully out through 
the door at the side of the throne. Fortunately 
no backing is required, and no hand-kissing; thus 
the debutante is saved from several possible awk- 
wardnesses. 

Mr. Somerville had felt so distressed by Sylvia's 
absence that he returned to the picture-gallery, 
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as she appeared trembling, but triumphant, from 
the throne-room. 

"Did you get through it well?" he asked kindly. 

"Oh, I think so, I don't know, I am so ner- 
vous ! " — she said, and then told him the cause of 
her misadventure. 

Together they passed down the noble gallery, 
lined on one side with world-famed canvases — on 
the other, decorated with huge fragrant masses 
of spring flowers, standing in costly bowls on 
splendid tables. 

Under the pictured eyes of Charles Stuart and 
his French queen — the famous Vandykes — these 
products of another age hurried; the blunt and 
upright minister looked down upon by the 
treacherous and graceful sovereign. 

In the Weisse Saal Sylvia found many friends : 
Iris Jesmond, radiant in mauve and silver, her 
smooth, smiling face showing no consciousness of 
the fact that her ambassadress was turning a 
frigid white shoulder upon her; P6trovitch, gnaw- 
ing his mustache, because a lovely officer, with a 
swagger that would take up the street, was mur- 
muring sweet things to Nannie; and a whole 
glittering, shining, parti-colored mass of humanity 
chattering as if to make up for long arrears. 

Mrs. Tarrant came up to Sylvia, and greeting 
her warmly, said, "I wish we met of tener, Mrs. 
Keene, in private. One doesn't get acquainted 
at these functions." 
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"No," said Sylvia. "I would gladly come to 
you, when you are alone, if you ever are; and the 
dear children too — I long to see them again." 

There was a curious note of yearning in her 
voice, which struck Mrs. Tarrant. It was not the 
voice of a happy, or even a contented woman. In 
the midst of the hum of talk, the white glare of 
the electric lights — the coming and going — the 
sound of laughter — all the things which go to 
make up a so-called festive occasion, by a peculiar 
power of discernment amounting almost to 
thought-reading, Mrs. Tarrant looked for one 
instant into Sylvia's sick soul, and longed to help 
her. Her intuition was seldom at fault, and 
though she could not, of course, form an accurate 
idea of Sylvia's special need, she could see that 
she was a woman who wanted comfort for some 
sorrow. 

"Come to me often, in the morning, before 
the burden and heat of the day," she said, 
smiling. "I have my coffee early, and get 
through my personal business before society can 
demand any thing of me." 

Sylvia seized her hand and pressed it tightly 
for an instant. 

" I like you so much ! " she said, with one of those 
natural bursts of feeling which so few persons 
permit themselves in society. 

From that moment she was to feel that Mrs. 
Tarrant was truly her friend. 
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Just then Sylvia became aware that Iris Jes- 
mond was standing near her talking with Professor 
Somerville. 

"He wants so much to know you," she was say- 
ing. "May I present him now ? " 

" Certainly, certainly," said the minister genially 
— "any friend of yours, Lady Iris " 

"I can guess the rest, you nice complimentary 
person ! " she laughed, as the professor rounded 
his implied pretty speech with a bow, which owed 
something to his Berlin training. 

Lady Iris left him for a moment and returned 
with a fine-looking white-haired Englishman. 

"Here is ray great friend, Mr. Somerville," said 
she; "Sir Robert Birchington. You must know 
each other." 

"You leave us in doubt as to which is the great 
friend, which makes room for jealousy," said 
Somerville, extending his hand. 

Sir Robert took it gravely and looked full in 
the owner's face. He himself was not a man 
accustomed to bandy words of a light and frivo- 
lous nature with other old gentlemen. 

"I am happy to meet you," he said, with 
unsmiling courtesy. He had none of the trouble- 
some feeling, to which so many Americans are 
slaves, that it was necessary to be agreeable. If 
a man were a baronet of respectable character 
and punctually paid his rates and taxes, that was 
enough. 
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"Have you lately arrived in Berlin?" asked 
Somerville. 

"Day before yesterday," said Sir Robert. 

"Not your first visit, I suppose ? " 

"The first for many years." 

Some minutes were spent by the sunny-natured 
professor in trying to thaw the ice, but before it 
showed signs of melting, he was providentially 
plucked away by the eager Petrovitch, who 
implored him to come to breakfast with him next 
day at his new appartement. 

In endeavoring to ward off these importunities, 
the minister became separated from the baronet, 
not, however, before the Englishman promised to 
call at the house in the Thiergarten Strasse. 

Hubert Jesmond (another man who thought it 
unnecessary to be agreeable) was making a few 
solemn observations to Sylvia about the paintings 
of the great white-and-gold room, when again Iris 
floated up with Sir Robert in tow. 

"You must know Mrs. Keene," said she. "She 
is even more interested in the theatre than you are, 
Sir Robert." 

There might have been a spice of malice in the 
remark, for the baronet flushed and looked vexed. 

"The theatre!" he said. "I consider it one of 
the most pernicious influences of the present day." 

"And yet you went to the Apollo last night, 
and are going again to-morrow ! " said Iris, with 
a light thrill of laughter. "I believe you have 
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taken a fancy to the leading lady ! " This imper- 
tinence was so astounding that it missed its mark. 

"Come, Hubert, the Generalities ball is begin- 
ning, and I'm going to dance all night, Good- 
by, Sylvia. I'll see you later, as you pay in 
America " — and fastening herself on to Jesmond's 
arm she steered him through the crowd. 

Sir Robert turned to Sylvia. 

"Your name," he said ponderously, "is one of 
great lustre in theatrical history. Are yqu by 
chance a descendant of the great Kean ? " 

" No," said Sylvia. " It is not spelled the same, 
and my husband's family are American." 

"Ah, your husband; is he here?" and Sir 
Robert looked about the room as though expect- 
ing to see a gentleman labelled " Keene." 

"No," said Sylvia; then added with ill-con- 
cealed eagerness: "Lady Iris says that you were 
at the Apollo last night. Did you like it." 

"I thought it foolish — like most playB," he 
answered. "I am not a theatre-goer, and went 
last night with a purpose," 

" What was the play ? " 

"I really forget — it was unintelligible to me, 
owing to my small knowledge of German." 

"How do you know it was foolish, then ? " 

Sir Robert evidently thought the question 
rather disrespectful. 

"I know enough German to know that it was 
foolish," he said. 
10 
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"Oh," said Sylvia, with some acerbity, "lean 
quite understand how idiot io a German farce 
might appear to a person without a sense of 
humor, and unused to the language; but," she 
added, "surely — surely you admired Warady? 
He is thought to be the best actor in that line in 
all Germany." 

Sir Robert's countenance changed. The color 
mounted to his forehead. 

"It is a most iniquitious thing that a young 
man of good family — at least on one side — should 
exhibit himself every night for so many pounds— 
or shillings — like a common mountebank. An 
actor cannot be a gentleman! Why should a 
gentleman be an actor ? " 

He appeared irately unconscious that he had for 
once been on the verge of an epigram. 

"You speak of Warady's family," said Sylvia, 
cold with excitement. "You know something of 
him, then ?" 

"I do," said the baronet, letting his lips close 
sternly over the words, in a way which precluded 
all possibility of pursuing the subject. 

Mrs. Somerville approached her niece at that 
moment. The crowd was thinning, and it was 
time to go on to the ball which was taking place 
in another quarter of the town. 

Sylvia was forced to conceal her agitated curi- 
osity for the present. Later in the night she 
again encountered Iris, as they took their seats 
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just before supper. She was rather pale, and 
fixed her eyes on Sylvia with unusual intensity in 
their glance. 

"I believe Sir Robert to be Warady's grand- 
father," she said. 

Sylvia's mind was suddenly illuminated. She 
could only exclaim : " Of course ! " 

"You knew it ? " asked Iris. 

"No, no! but I wondered and suspected — I see 
it now," answered Sylvia. 

"B61a is his heir," said Iris. "It will make a 
difference in his life, if they are reconciled." 

"But would he leave the stage ? " asked Sylvia. 
"Impossible! " 

"Very piquant — an English baronet's heir trip- 
ping about the boards as ah Hungarian actor! 
Ah, it will make a difference." 

The brown eyes met the gray ones. Each 
woman wondered what was in the mind of the 
other. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Sylvia had not seen Warady for several days. 
She bad written one or two reckless notes to him, 
addressed to the theatre, and had not received an 
answer. But she had always a thousand excuses 
ready for any lack of ardor in his behavior; indeed 
when they met she felt sure that he really loved 
her, and his only fault in her eyes was his reluc- 
tance to communicate with her by means of 
letters. When a really good, respectable woman 
makes a fool of herself, she does it most thor- 
oughly. Sylvia had not used up her heart in 
numerous flirtations; she was experiencing a 
genuine passion, and suffering proportionately. 

After her meeting with Sir Robert Birchington 
she became impatient to see Warady, and to learn 
whether he and his newly appeared grandfather 
had come to any understanding. She therefore 
wrote once more to the Apollo, begging the actor 
to meet her at three o'clock the next afternoon, at 
the Kunstgewerbe Museum — a place admirably 
adapted to such a meeting — where they could talk 
more privately among strangers than in the Thier- 
garten Strasse, where they were every moment 
liable to interruption. She had never before pro- 
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posed any thing of the kind, and for a moment 
after having with her own hands posted the note, 
she felt a curious flush of shame suffuse her whole 
body. It seemed to her for that instant that she 
had already fallen veiy low — planning secret 
meetings with an actor — she who, somewhere in 
the world, had a husband whom she had once 
loved. All intrigue was repulsive to her natu- 
rally open and candid nature. But she reasoned 
with herself, and made herself believe that her 
immense love for Warady excused every thing, 
and that after all there was nothing criminal in 
talking with him for half an hour among the 
beautiful and interesting examples of ait with 
which the Museum was filled. 

It happened that on the day when the meeting 
was to take place the minister's family had con- 
sented — because tired of refusing — to breakfast 
with Petrovitch. The Bulgarian had established 
himself in a fashionable quarter of the town, much 
affected by young diplomats of means; not far 
from the new Reichstag building and the tall 
column on the top of which Victory shows her 
brazen front, standing in her gilded robes like a 
modern skirt-dancer. 

The whole appartement wore a festal air when 
the guests arrived. The salon — a harmony of 
white enamelled wood and old-rose brocade — was 
heaped with flowers. On every shelf and table and 
console they breathed forth fragrance and bloomed 
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in beauty. In one corner a tall palm, set in a 
pot upon a carved wood stand, raised its broad 
green fans almost to the ceiling* 

Nannie Somerville was delighted. 

"Oh, what a lovely room ! Did you do all this, 
Mr. P6trovitch ? " she cried, looking about her 
appreciatively. 

"I, myself. You are pleased?" said the de- 
lighted Bulgarian, 

"Beautiful!" said Mrs. Somerville; then, after 
a comprehensive glance, she added bluntly : " Has 
some one left you a fortune ? " 

P6trovitch turned a dark red. 

"Alas, no!" he said, with a shrug of the 
shoulders; "but much may be done with little, if 
one's taste be good." 

In the middle of this modest speech two or 
three men arrived — the small-fry of some of the 
inferior legations — and breakfast was announced. 
The dining-room was panelled in pale green, 
picked out with silver; the table was covered with 
beautiful glass and china, and decorated with 
pink roses. The food was delicious, and the 
wines included some Chateau Yquem, five-and- 
twenty years old. There was an expression on 
the faces of the diplomatic small-fry indicative of 
amazement, which became intensified as the feast 
proceeded. Perhaps their host had not always 
fed them on Whit stable oysters and Chateau 
Yquem. 
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When the meal was concluded the party 
adjourned to a third room, which was dedicated 
to the goddess Nicotina. 

Low divans covered with Oriental stuffs, silver 
and brass bowls for the reception of the cigarette 
ashes, and little Cairene tables to hold matches, 
cigars, and all the paraphernalia of smoking, pro- 
claimed the purpose for which it was used. 

Mrs. Somerville, who never could get used to 
having her hair smell like a smoking-car, sniffed 
a little as she seated herself in the place of honor, 
but deigned to accept some delicious Turkish 
coffee from the hands of the attentive servant. 

All this time the face of Pe*trovitch glowed with 
excitement and happiness. He looked like a man 
who has planned an important coup, and is on the 
verge of finding it successful. It was very evi- 
dent in whom his hopes centred. He was pain- 
fully gallant to Nannie Somerville, and she could 
not help regretting that she had light-heartedly 
eaten his lobster mayonnaise, and swallowed his 
costly wine. She felt that her hour was come. 

"Mamma," she whispered, "say we must make 
calls, or something." 

"You must not go," said Petrovitch, seeing her 
movement in the direction of her mother. "I 
must show you the picture of my prince — it is 
there, in the salon — will you come ? " 

Nannie rose unwillingly, pulling on her gloves 
as she went with him. The eyes of the dark 
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diplomats followed the Bulgarian hungrily. What 
would not each sallow young fellow have given 
for five minutes alone with the pretty heiress? 

Sylvia, who had her own reasons for being 
nervous, was watching the new buhl clock. It 
wanted but twenty minutes to three, and she 
began to be restless. The minutes wore on, Mr. 
and Mrs. Somerville entertaining each other in 
their only language; Sylvia making conversation 
in various tongues, for the benefit of the swarthy 
brotherhood. 

Presently Nannie entered with some precipi- 
tancy — her face crimson, her mouth half-smiling, 
though her eyes were full of tears. 

" Come, mamma — papa — come ! " she cried ; and 
snatching up her blue velvet muff, she bowed to 
the company and made for the door. Behind her 
came Petrovitch, his face a study of diabolical 
rage and bitter disappointment. 

Seeing that he was hardly master of himself, 
the Somervilles briefly took leave of him, and 
descended to their carnage. 

"Oh, mother," burst out Nannie, as soon 
as they were safely inside it — "that horrid 
man ! " 

"What did he do?" asked Mrs. Somerville, 
looking like that historic lioness robbed of those 
well-known whelps. 

"He showed me all over his flat — even the bath- 
room, mamma — white tiles and things — very nice, 
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but really I don't want to know where he takes a 
bath." 

"I didn't know he ever took one," said Sylvia. 
" What next ? " 

"He got me into the salon again — and said he 
had done it all for me — that he had thought of me 
in every particular (such funny English, I could 
have died of laughing !) — and then he tried to kiss 
me, the brute t He said he could no longer be blind 
to my passion — and when would I marry him ! " 

Here Nannie began to laugh and cry. In the 
ensuing excitement Sylvia put her head out of the 
window and told the coachman to set her down. 
With a hasty excuse, to which nobody attended, 
she left the Somervilles, and drove in a droschhe 
to the Museum. 

She ascended the steps of the noble building 
with the flurried mien of a woman who is ashamed 
of herself, and is unused to the sensation. As she 
turned on the top step, to look behind her, in 
search of her actor, she came face to face with 
Mr. Tarrant. 

He greeted her with a perfectly natural manner, 
and a countenance which expressed nothing beyond 
the ordinary civility habitual to him. 

She blushed scarlet behind her veil, which was 
thicker than those she generally wore. Beginners 
in the art of deceiving always overdo the thing. 
They overflow with plausible explanations which 
nobody demands of them. 
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"I had a few minutes/' she said, with exag- 
gerated frankness, " and I came to look at a won- 
derful French cabinet that I had heard of. Won't 
you come in and see it ? " 

Tarrant was a merciful man. One look at 
Sylvia's face had told him the story, and he would 
have suffered great personal inconvenience rather 
than have interfered with her little game. 

"I haven't the time to-day, thanks," he said; 
"I'm just leaving the place* Grace sent me on a 
wild-goose chase after an old chair she means to 
have copied. I was to meet the cabinet-maker 
here, and he hasn't turned up. It's awful, the 
growing independence of these trades-people, even 
here. Good-by ! " 

With a sympathetic hand-shake and a very 
pretty bow, he was off. 

He had not gone a hundred yards before he met 
Warady, which confirmed his suspicions. 

" Poor girl ! " he said to himself, as he smiled and 
saluted the actor. "It will be a rough business 
for her " — and he passed on. 

Sylvia waited in a room which was at this hour 
almost empty. She was examining some curious 
old wrought-iron locks of the fifteenth century 
when Warady found her. 

The sudden encounter with Tarrant, on the top 
of her excitement, had given her a strained feel- 
ing in the head, and her face was pale. It lighted 
up when she saw him — with the awful and pathetic 
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joy of the woman who looks upon the one thing in 
the world that she really loves. 

"Did you meet Tarrant? " he asked, as he took 
her hand for an instant. 

"Yes, but why do you speak of that first? " she 
asked. "Aren't you glad to see me? " 

"That is a foolish question, my dearest," he said 
tenderly. " But I ask these things because I am 
deadly afraid of compromising you." 

" And yourself ! " She flashed a look at him — a 
look of mingled love, uncertainty, and scorn. 

"Myself, Sylvia! What difference can it make 
to me? An actor has no reputation to lose," he 
said, with some bitterness. 

"You have," she insisted. "It is as IriB 
says." 

" Why do you always speak of Tris ? " he 
asked. 

"I don't know — perhaps because I think of her, 
when I am with you," said Sylvia. 

"Please think of me," he murmured softly. 

He stood before her, the light from a -high win- 
dow falling upon his soft chestnut hair and fine, 
expressive face. 

"Oh, B61a," she burst out, "this is killing me. 
How can I live so? Are we never, never to see 
each other, except by stealth, or in the presence 
of ever so many people? " 

The tears started from her eyes and glistened 
on her cheeks. 
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A look of great sadness came over his face. 

"What can we do? I love you — I respect you 
too much " 

"Oh, I know, I know! It is all so dreary! so 
terrible ! I cannot live without you, and yet there 
is no hope for us." 

She hid her eyes with her muff as a German in 
a long coat, light gray trousers, and yellow gloves, 
came sauntering by, peering at the old locks 
through his spectacles. 

When he had passed, Warady said: "You 
wanted to see me about something particular, 
your note said, I think ? w 

"Yes; oh, yes — about Sir Robert, your grand- 
father — have you seen him ? " 

"Yes, once." 

"Has he offered you any thing — made any over- 
tures to you ? " 

"Only on condition that I leave the stage." 

"And of course you would not ?" 

"Of course." 

She was silent for a moment, occupied with a 
wild dream of the future, in which she saw her- 
self a free woman — free from Alfred, united to 
B61a, loving him through 9II the years of life 
which remained to her. 

Presently she said: "You must consider well 
before you break with him. You don't realize, 
perhaps, what you are giving up." 

"I realize that I should be giving up what I 
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love best on earth — my art and my ambition," he 
answered. 

" What you love best, B61a ! " she sighed. " Ah, 
well ! all men are like that. We are but an epi- 
sode in your lives. We live for you — you live 
for a thousand things with which we have nothing 
to do." 

He regarded her with one of his eloquent 
silences, which she might interpret as she pleased. 

"What does Iris say £ " asked Sylvia presently, 
having absorbed the look. 

"I have not seen her for several days,". he 
answered. 

Sylvia's face brightened. 

" What brought Sir Robert to Berlin ? " she 
enquired. " I thought he was so inimical to you." 

" So he was," said Warady, " in a general way, 
but he feels that he is growing old, and I am his 
nearest male relative, and he wanted to see what 
I was like." 

"And you are his heir? Tou will be an English 
squire ! " said Mrs. Eeene, half smiling. 

The Hungarian laughed. 

"I don't see myself in that rdle," he said. 
" Can you fancy me shut up in a damp old house, 
in a big green park, administering justice to the 
neighborhood, and talking about turnips and 
corn? Oh, I know the life! Mamma has often 
told me about it." 

"How you. would set them all by the ears! 
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Aotors are fashionable in England, I believe, and 

one with such a romantic history Fancy 

the flutterings of the unmarried young ladies ! " 
Suddenly her smile dropped from her face, and a 
spasm of pain contracted it. " Oh, B61a ! " she 
moaned piteously, "I shall lose you even sooner 
than I thought I should ! " 

Warady's lip quivered. 

"My darling," he murmured, in his golden voice 
which gave value to his most trifling words; "this 
cannot go on. Don't you see what danger we are 
in? We must go no further; you are too pure 
and good for me to ruin your life. If I loved you 
less " 

" What is my life ? " she whispered passionately, 
"that I should be careful of it? I could give up 
all for you." Her head sank upon her chest, and 
a vivid blush dyed her face as she spoke. It 
was the confession of a naturally modest woman, 
grown desperate through stress of love and un- 
happiness. 

Warady raised both hands and covered his face 
for a moment. 

The room had grown dim, for day was declining. 

"I can't trust myself to speak of this now," he 
said presently. His voice was grave, and his fea- 
tures looked pale and worn. "We cannot go on 
like this — it is killing us both. Soon we must 
talk of this, and face the truth; but now you are 
tired, and it is late. Gome, dearest." 
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Without a word, she went with him. When 
they left the Museum they walked as far as the 
Potsdamerplatz ; there he put her into a droschke, 
and she was driven to the Thiergarten Strasse. 

The distance was exceedingly short, but Sylvia 
did not wish to arrive on foot. 

It was now five o'clock, and she found the 
family at tea in the great hall. 

Mrs. Somerville looked at her with some sur- 
prise. 

"Why, where in the world have you been, 
Sylvia ? " she asked, with a shade of disapproval 
in her voice. 

"At the Kunstgewerbe Museum, studying old 
iron things," said Sylvia. "Do give me some 
tea, I am quite hoarse with thirst." 

She flung herself into a chair, and stared 
gloomily at the fire. 

"There is a letter for you," said Nannie, whose 
eyes bore traces of tears. 

Sylvia glanced at the letter. 

"From my oousin," she said, without any inter- 
est in her tone. 

" Do you ever hear from your husband ? " asked 
Mrs. Somerville, with great directness. 

"Never," said Sylvia. 

"Don't you sometimes feel troubled about 
him ? " said Nannie sweetly. 

"No— men like Alfred never have any thing 
the matter with them; they live for ever." 
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The intense bitterness of the words surprised 
Mrs. Soraerville and still more Nannie. 

They both looked embarrassed and were silent. 

"Where is Uncle James ? " asked Sylvia, trying 
to obliterate the painful impression she had pro- 
duced. 

" Gone out again with Mr. Elliot, to one of his 
dreadful meetings," said Mrs. Somerville. "I'm 
afraid. he will get into trouble some day." 

Sylvia, having finished her tea, languidly 
opened her cousin's letter. 

One sentence in it arrested her attention. It 
began : 

" I think it only right to tell you that Alfred 
has disappeared, and we have every reason to 
think that he has 'gone abroad. 9 " 
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CHAPTER XV 

Iris Jesmond's reception-rooms were aglow 
with cunningly shaded lamps, and fragrant with 
spring flowers. A small party had been enter- 
tained at dinner — an exquisite one — and were now 
in the drawing-room, drinking coffee. Uninten- 
tionally Nannie and Osmond Elliot had been left 
together in the small green room. The sea-wave 
glimmer of the pale silk hangings was relieved by 
m&sses of pink tulips and pots of pink azalea, set 
in every available space. 

The air was sweet with the incense which 
Iris always caused to be burned when she ex- 
pected guests ; her " odor of sanctity," she called 
it. The lamp-shades being pink like the flowers, 
the complexions* of the women were saved from 
the cadaverous tint reflected from a green sur- 
face. 

" How well Lady Iris does all this ! " said Elliot, 
as he and Nannie stood together looking at the 
prints and photographs on the wall. "And yet," 
he added, "I don't like her." 

"Then," said Nannie, "you shouldn't have 
eaten her dinner." 

"I have no compunction on that score," said 
11 
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Elliot, smiling. " She asked me yesterday in the 
place of Warady, who found at the eleventh hour 
that he had to act. * Not,' said she, * that you 
can fill his place, but you will look pretty, and 
I know you will oblige me.' Complimentary, 
wasn't it?" 

" Why did you come ? " asked Nannie, intent on 
the portrait of Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante. 

"I wonder that you can ask that," answered 
Osmond. 

"I ask because I want to know. Do you think 
we might sit here for a minute or two? These 
fat pillows look so comfortable for one's elbows 
and shoulder-blades." 

"Certainly. Here is your crime de menthe 
getting very weak by reason of melting ice." He 
handed her the little glass of seductive liqueur as 
she sat down. 

"Delicious stuff! It is my only vice, I think," 
she said, as she sipped it. "How well it suits the 
room! It is good to look at, smell and — drink." 
She swallowed the beautiful green liquid as she 
spoke, and began crunching the ice. 

"I want to ask you something," she went on, 
when the ice had been disposed of. "Have you 
noticed how Sylvia has changed? I am so troubled 
about her. What can it be ? " 

"In what way is she changed?" 

"Oh, she used to be gay and amusing all day 
long. Now she is nervous and sad, or else in 
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wild, unnatural spirits. Then sbe has lost her 
appetite and is growing thin. Poor Sylvia ! " 

Nannie sighed; there was an expression of soft, 
sweet pity in her eyes. 

Osmond watched her, his own face aglow. 

"Perhaps she is in love," he said. 

" In love ? Why, she has a husband ! " exclaimed 
Nannie, in surprise. 

"Dear innocent child ! " thought Osmond. 
"Some women are in love with their husbands, 
you know," he said aloud. 

Nannie looked relieved. 

" Oh, yes; I didn't think of that. Her husband 
was not very kind to her; perhaps, though, she 
cares for him all the same. She doesn't know 
where he is even; he has left New York." 

Presently she went on: "Look at Sylvia now; 
you can see her sitting in the bow window with 
Mr. Baxter. She looks pretty, but dreadfully 
bored, doesn't she ? " 

Through the door-way they could see Mrs. 
Keene, dressed in silver-gray satin, seated beside 
the military attach^, her elbow supported by a 
great pink pillow, her cheek leaning against her 
pretty ungloved hand. There was infinite sadness 
in her eyes, and she seemed hardly to be attend- 
ing to the callow chirpings of the young officer. 

As they looked, Iris Jesmond's ready laugh rang 
out, and she rustled over to the piano. 

"It is a desperate love song," she said, "and in 
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order to sing it well, I must imagine myself in 
love with somebody in this room." 

"Take me — please," said a low voice of lovely 
quality. The speaker was out of the range of 
their vision, but the pair in the green boudoir saw 
Sylvia suddenly raise her head. A flood of color 
swept into her face. In the strained, passionate 
eyes and glowing cheeks Osmond read her secret. 
He frowned heavily and bit his lip. 

"Do you know that voice?" he asked Nannie. 

" It sounds like Warady," she answered. Some- 
thing in Elliot's face arrested her attention, and 
her eyes followed his. "Oh, poor Sylvia! " she 
sighed. 

At that moment the actor came in sight. He 
had never looked more attractive. He followed 
Lady Iris to the piano, and when she had taken her 
seat he took a low chair very near her. Appar- 
ently he- had not yet seen Sylvia. 

The song was preluded by a few thrilling chords. 
Iris's touch was exquisite, and her voice, though 
not highly cultivated nor always to be depended 
upon, had at times the power to moisten the eyes 
of her hearers. 

To a rippling, low accompaniment she sang a 
little song called "How? " 

" How can I, now our lips have met, 
Frame mine to trivial smiles again — 
Those lips that burn and tremble yet, 
And know no calm since then ? 
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" How can I ever take your hand 
Before the world in friendly grasp, 
Fearful that world might understand 
Ours is a lovers' clasp ? 

" How can my eyes with unmoved glance 
Look coldly up into your own ? 
They only dare to look askance, 
Since they have traitors grown. 

" How can my heart beat calm and slow, 
Since it has once been pressed to yours ? 
Hands, lips, and heart feel passion's glow, 
And must, while life endures ! " 

When the song ceased there were no perf unctory 
" Thank-yous" to be heard. 

Two people at least had turned very pale — 
Sylvia and Bela Warady. As the actor raised his 
eyes, they met those of Sylvia. He rose as Lady 
Iris did. " That is a lovely song," he said ; " new, 
is it not ? " 

"Yes — it came from England yesterday," she 
said, and turned to speak to a French diplomat 
who stood near. There was a gentle clamor on all 
sides for more music. Warady went swiftly over 
to the bay window, and kissed Sylvia's hand. 

The young man from West Point, for once 
unerring in judgment, bowed and left them 
together. 

Nannie and Osmond sat silently on their green 
brocade sofa, looking into each other's eyes. The 
arrow of song had sped to the mark. 
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"Oh, Nannie !" he breathed softly; "will you 
be always cold to me? I love you — I love you ! " 

The forget-me-not eyes glowed with a pure 
flame. In an instant the girl's harmless coquetries 
fell from her. She laid her h&nd upon his, and 
her face was bright with unaffected joy. 

u And I love you, Osmond," she said very simply. 
"I always did." 

The sylph -like figure of Lady Iris appeared in 
the door-way. 

" It is shocking of you two creatures to stay in 
here like this ! " she cried. " Come out and listen 
to the music. I can't chaperon you properly, if 
you are out of sight ! " 

They followed her with suspicious alacrity; 
their faces glowed with their new happiness — their 
hearts beat hard and fast with the new love — the 
love which was innocent and tender and strong — 
which was to last until — until one or the other 
should kill it or let it die of neglect. 

To Sylvia the evening was one of sadness and 
sorrowful doubts. What could she say or do, with 
the eyes of the other guests ever on the alert? 
What torture can be harder to bear than to love 
without hope — to live in a present which is har- 
rowing and look forward to a future which is 
dreary? 

Warady told her that he was on the point of 
making a compromise with his grandfather. In a 
month's time he was to go to England, giving up 
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all his German engagements, and spend some time 
with Sir Robert. 

"It is all over, then," said Sylvia quietly. 
"You will never return." 

"I must," he said. "How can you doubt it? 
Besides, I only go because of my grandfather. 
It is much against my wish ; I shall never give up 
my profession — I have told him so; but if he is 
anxious to atone for his former unkindness, ought 
I not to meet him half-way ? " 

"You will never come back," answered Syl- 
via, with dull iteration. "Oh, B61a, why do I 
live ? " 

He whispered something soothing to her; but 
for once she was past being comforted. It seemed 
as if the end were come. 

She took Nannie away early. 

As they entered the carriage, a man who had 
been standing in the shadow of the house walked 
rapidly away. 

Sylvia drew back into the carriage, with a 
sharp exclamation. 

"Ah !" she said: "how that man reminded me 
of Alfred ! n 

When all Lady Iris's guests had gone, she 
gathered together her gloves and fan, and turned 
to leave the drawing-room. 

Hubert Jesmond, who was standing apparently 
deep in the contemplation of his own face re- 
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fleeted in the glass, laid a detaining hand upon 
her arm. 

"Stay a moment, Iris/' he said. "I wish to 
speak to you." 

" I am rather tired — please be brief ," said Iris. 

"That was a charming song, Iris," Hubert con- 
tinued. "Warady turned pale with pleasure, I 
thought." 

"He is veiy appreciative," said Iris. Her own 
color was forsaking her. 

"I think," said Jesmond, still in the same even 
voice, "that unless Warady finds another field for 
his brilliant exertions, we shall be leaving Berlin 
before long." 

"What do you mean?" asked Iris, suddenly 
stiffening as she stood. 

"What I say," answered Jesmond. 

"How can we leave Berlin? " said Iris. 

"By being ordered somewhere else, which I 
think will be the case." 

He motioned her to sit down, indicating the 
chair on which his hand rested. 

She mechanically sank into it. 

" Ordered elsewhere," she murmured. 

"Yes, ordered," Hubert replied. "You have 
made yourself a little conspicuous in Berlin 
society. You have forgotten that though we love 
to encourage the drama " 

"Drop that devilish tone! " she cried suddenly. 
"I had rather you would strike me." 
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"I am not in the habit of striking women, and 
* devilish ' is not a pretty word for a lady — an 
earl's daughter, too " — he sneered a little. 

" What does this mean ? What has happened ? " 
asked Iris miserably. "You always mean some- 
thing." 

"I never waste words, do I? You do me some 
justice. The truth is that I want to give you a 
friendly warning. You are compromising your- 
self for nothing. Warady is not in love with 
you." 

Iris sprang up. "Oh," she gasped, "you are 
wonderful — you are amazing! " 

"Because I face the situation? It has always 
been my custom to do so. There is nothing to 
be gained by self-deception. You have had the 
misfortune to fall in love with Warady. You 
think (like all women, even the clever ones) that 
it will end by your being every thing to him. 
You are mistaken. Warady was never made foi* 
one woman. He will play at love with them 
all — yes I know " (as Iris raised her hand in a 
deprecatory gesture) — "it is all very moral and 
platonic and beautiful; but these moral ladies are 
less easily pleased than the others, they expect 
from Be*la the one thing he can't give — fidelity! 
One could laugh at it — if one's wife were not one 
of them — the poor disappointed ladies ! " 

Iris was ashy. "Hubert, for God's sake!" she 
said, "spare me this." 
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"My dear Iris, you are an innocent, deceived 
creature! Did you see 661a and your Yankee 
friend this evening? Your throne is tottering I 
I told him, in the hall, that much as I admire him 
I thought it better that he should not come here 
again. You see your passion is wasted. It is 
very sad to give so much — to be willing to give 
so much, rather — and receive so little. Do you 
think Warady would ever give up his immaculate 
reputation? Why, ' he travels on it,' as they say 
in America. He respects himself far too much 
to make trouble in a happy home like ours! — I 
thought it was better to tell you, that's all. 
Good-night — I'm off to the club " — and he walked 
slowly out of the room. 

She lay like a heap of clothes, huddled together 
in the great chair; but the heap was alive, for it 
moaned and wept far into the night. 



CHAPTER XVI 

So strong was Sylvia's desire for comfort that 
next day she found her way, without deciding to 
do so, to the home of Mrs. Tarrant. She found 
that lady at work on a screen which she was 
painting. 

"How do you find time for that?" asked Mrs. 
Eeene listlessly, when the first greetings had been 
exchanged. 

"Oh, I make it," answered Mrs. Tarrant. 
"Just now the dinner is ordered, the children are 
with their governess; my husband is at work, and 
there is a whole hour before breakfast. I had 
my coffee at nine." 

" Were you out late last night ? " asked Sylvia, 
still without interest. Grace Tarrant thought she 
looked very ill. 

" No, for once we didn't go out. Bob thought 
we needed a good night's rest. One seems always 
to be doing something here, even in Lent." 

There was no response. Sylvia was looking 
dully at the red roses on the pale satin of the 
screen. 

"Mrs. Keene," said Mrs. Tarrant presently, 
"you are looking pulled down. Is any thing 
wrong ? " 
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• Sylvia regarded her in silence. Then a rush of 
tears dimmed her vision. 

"Every thing is wrong," she said. 

Mrs. Tarrant laid down her brush, and moving 
nearer to Sylvia she took her hand. 

" Poor dear ! " she said gently. 

At that the tears overflowed. When she had 
sobbed for a few minutes unrestrainedly, she 
seemed relieved. Dry grief is terrible to bear. 

" Will it make you better to tell me ? " asked 
Grace. "I don't want to force you, but I am 
very safe; and I'm so sorry for women! The 
fight is too unequal." 

Sylvia looked up, her eyes still swimming in 
tears. "The fight ? " she interrogated. 

"Between us and men," said Grace Tarrant. 

"We don't fight enough," said Sylvia. "Poor 
women ! " 

Mrs. Tarrant led her to the sofa and gently 
forced her to sit down. She then put a soft 
cushion at Sylvia's back, and seated herself beside 
her. "Now," she said, "tell me." 

There was not a trace of mere curiosity in Grace's 
face; only great pity, and infinite kindness. 

"I think I could tell yow," said Sylvia, "no 
matter how wicked or how foolish I had been. I 
have been both, and there is no comfort any- 
where." 

"There is — there always is, dear, or else it 
comes. Tell me every thing," said Grace. 
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"Perhaps you will despise me," quavered 
Sylvia. 

"Perhaps," said Grace; "when I cease to be 
human myself; not before." 

"Oh, why aren't there more women like you!" 
sighed Sylvia; then, summoning up all her cour- 
age, she said, with drooping lids: "I love a man 
who is not my husband." 

For a moment there was perfect stillness. 

If Sylvia had expected any exclamation of sur- 
prise or censure, she was disappointed. 

"Why don't you speak?" she said. "Don't 
despise me! " 

"My dear, I could never despise any one for 
loving somebody. The power to love is a gift 
from God." 

"Why, Mrs. Tarrant!" cried Sylvia. "Even 
when we love the wrong person ? " 

"Even then; all love — real, true love, means 
something. Sometimes we are allowed to love 
the wrong person that we may be tested, and that 
we may see ourselves as we really are ; but love 
itself will not hurt us." 

As Sylvia listened to these words she seemed 
full of a renewed vitality. The color came to 
her cheeks, the light to her eyes. 

"Then you do not condemn me? You think, 
as I do, that a love may be so great, so pure, so 
supreme that it justifies eveiy thing ? " she said 
eagerly. 
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Grace Tarrant took her hand, and looked her 
bravely in the face. 

"I mean, dear Mrs. Keene," she said, "that 
that kind of love justifies only one thing — renun- 
ciation." 

Sylvia's frame relaxed, and she fell back against 
the cushion. Her face looked like the sky when 
the sun has gone behind a cloud. 

"You are like other people, after all," she said 
wearily. "You don't know — how should you, 
being happily married? — what it is to have craved 
love and sympathy ; to have sickened for the care 
and tenderness that some women have lavished 
upon them ; then to find all this — and to know — 
to feel — that it must not be — that it cannot last; 
to love as 1 love him — and as he loves me — and 
then to part! Oh, God, I am so miserable!" 
Her voice ended in a groan. 

"My dear, my dear," said Grace, almost cry- 
ing herself; "it is awful — it is terrible! Oh, I 
know more than you think; but believe me, there 
is one thing more awful — to give way, to forget 
every thing, and to try to build up happiness on 
a foundation of wrong-doing ! " 

"Have not people given up every thing for such 
a love, and been happy ? " asked Sylvia. She 
spoke more quietly now, and looked at Grace as a 
child might, who was eager to be taught. 

"Not people like you — like me — women with 
hearts and consciences. Do you think this man 
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would go on loving you ? Do you think men are 
like us; that they have as much to give ? Would 
the sight of you make you dear to him, when he 
knew that he had been your ruin? It is hard 
enough for us to hold our own with men, when 
they respect us; but if we throw that over, we are 
indeed lost." 

" I love him so ! " said Sylvia piteously. 

"And what does he say to you ?" asked Grace. 
" Does he urge you to this step ? " 

"He cares too much, he says; he respects me 
too much ! " 

A curious expression came into Grace's face. 

"Perhaps he is as careful of his own reputation 
as of yours," she said, with a turn of the lips 
which, under less tragic circumstances, would have 
been a smile. 

"Ah, there you wrong him!" cried Sylvia. 
" Warady " — she stopped, appalled at having be- 
trayed her secret. 

" So it is Warady ! Don't mind your slip of the 
tongue; I guessed it long ago," said Grace. 

" How could you ? " asked Sylvia, amazed. 

" I can hardly tell — a dozen trifles made me think 
so. Now, will you let me ask you a terrible 
question ? My motives are good, remember." 

"Ask what you like." 

" How far are you compromised with this man? 
Is it easy to draw back ? " 

Sylvia colored and hung her head. 
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"I have kissed him," she murmured. 

"If that is all, you are not lost," said Grace; 
Tarrant, smiling. 

"He has kissed me," Sylvia further admitted; 
"and I have told him how much I loved him." 

"And he has told you that he adores you, and 
can't be happy without you, and all the rest of 
it?" 

"Don't smile, you are not kind." 

"My dear Mrs. Keene — my poor dear girl, I 
don't smile. Would you like to be cured of this 
passion ? " 

"I like to love him; I want to love him," 
moaned Syliva. 

"Is this love making you happy ?" asked Mrs. 
Tarrant almost sternly. 

"No; but it would if I could ever be with him 
— ever see him. Oh, it is all so miserable! " 

" I heard that he was going to England. Is that 
true ? " 

"Yes, for a time. What shall I do ? I shall 
never see him again ! " Sylvia rose, and began 
pacing restlessly. 

"Yet you say that he loves you ! Will he allow 
himself to lose sight of you like that ? " There 
was a shade of scorn in Mrs. Tarrant's voice which 
did not escape Sylvia. She paused in her walk, 
and stood before Grace. 

"I am tortured," she said, in a low intense voice 
— "tortured! 1 don't trust him I" The secret 
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was out. "How could I say it! " she cried. "He 
seems so good, so noble, so loving — and yet " 

"There is some one else," said Grace quietly. 

Sylvia turned white. 

" You think so, too? Do you know any 
thing ? " she said. 

"I know nothing," said Grace, "but with a 
man like Warady there is always some one else — a 
good many some ones. Ah, such men are dan- 
gerous ! It isn't the libertines and common scoun- 
drels who win our hearts. You wouldn't look at 
a coarse or common man ; but because this man is 
too weak to love one woman, too fond of his own 
spotless reputation to compromise you, too selfish 
to give up every thing as women do, he can make 
a creature like you love him. Sylvia! My own 
dear sister ' went wrong ' — gave up every thing 
for a man like that ; and when she had forfeited 
all claim on her husband and children, and when 
women far less virtuous than herself cut her dead, 
she found — what? That she had lost every thing, 
and could not even in exchange keep her lover. 
She is dead ; God pity her ! " 

The two women looked at each other silently, 
pale and tearless. 

"I know where you have learned to be merci- 
ful," said Sylvia solemnly. 

Mrs. Tarrant's small colorless face was irra- 
diated by emotion. 

"I know what you suffer — I went through it all 
12 
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with my poor sister; and she gave way, after all. 
It is real misery — the most helpless and the most 
excruciating that a woman can know. But I do 
beg you, I do beseech you, as you believe in God, 
in goodness, in the ultimate triumph of purity — 
break with this man ; give him up. The day when 
you decide to do it will be the bitterest of your 
life — but it will be the sweetest to remember. " 

Sylvia's face was hidden in her hands. She 
made no answer. 

"I want you to see what I can see," Grace went 
on; "the madness, the folly of it. If one had no 
religion, no standard of right and wrong, no 
moral code, even — put it as low as you like — it 
doemH pay. No man living is worth it. What 
is the pain of this wrench compared to the misery 
of every day for years? Have you ever thought 
of it all ? First the joy, the bliss of being to- 
gether. c What do I care for the world ? ' says the 
woman. 'With you, I want no other society.' 
The man isn't made like that. It's an awful thing 
to a man like Warady when people stop asking 
him out to dinner! Dinner seems a very unimpor- 
tant thing when one's too much in love to eat; but 
you must eat some time; you must have society; 
and then, I can picture time going by; I can fancy 
the agony of that woman when she first finds that 
she isn't enough for that man — that she's an old 
story. What has she to fall back on? Poor 
wretch, she loves him I " 
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" Don't 1 " murmured Sylvia. " I can't bear it." 

"And an actor! " went on Grace. 

" There are nice actors," said Sylvia. 

" There are black swans I " said Grace. " Think 
how jealous you would be of Warady ! There is 
only one thing worse than marrying an unsuccess- 
ful actor." 

" And that is ? " 

"To marry a successful one." 

At another time Sylvia would have smiled. 

"I am jealous of him," she said sadly. 

Grace Tarrant came and put her arms about 
her. "Oh, don't think me a tiresome, prudish, 
preaching woman! I understand so well! If I 
had been tempted, I might be where my dear sister 
is — dead of a broken heart ! But don't give way, 
don't give way! Break with him now! You 
will know the comfort of it one day, though you 
can't believe it now." 

" Oh, I am so tired ! " moaned Sylvia. She was 
indeed worn out. Mrs. Tarrant made her rest 
before going home. There was not much strength 
left in either of them. 



CHAPTER XVII 

The house of Somerville was divided. 

OsmoDd Elliot's very unwise declaration in the 
green room at the Jesmonds' had brought things 
to a crisis. Nannie had naturally flown to her 
father with the blissful news. The professor 
had told Mrs. Somerville, and now mother and 
daughter were sitting together, talking it over. 
Neither one looked happy. For once the elder 
woman had lost her self-control, her power to 
hide her feelings; and she had frankly shown her 
dislike of the turn affairs had taken. 

Nannie was huddled together in a large deep 
chair, her hand hiding her eyes. Her color was 
feverish, and she was prepared for war. 

"I cannot think it was honorable," said Mrs. 
Somerville. She had made the same remark once 
before. 

"He didn't mean to!" cried Nannie. "It was 
all the song's fault." 

" The song ? What song ? " 

"A thing about love — and — kissing " 

" What an excuse ! If he heard a song about 
murder, would he be obliged to kill you ? " 

Nannie laughed. 
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"Oh, mamma !" 

"I have been young, and goodness knows I 
loved your father enough — and do now; but it 
was all very different. We were both poor, and 
no one could have accused either of us of marry- 
ing for money." 

" Oh, money ! " wailed Nannie. " That's it ! " 

"Child, don't be foolish! Mr. Elliot hasn't a 
penny. He is handsome, certainly, and seems a 
nice young man; but you are a great heiress, and 
you could — do better." 

Mrs. Somerville blushed a little as she finished 
her sentence. 

"Oh, mother! " cried Nannie, blazing upon her 
with righteous wrath: "you didn't talk so six 
months ago ! " 

The blush deepened. 

"No, Nannie, I didn't. You're right," she 
admitted. "Berlin has changed us all." 

"We're getting to be a nasty, worldly lot," said 
Nannie. "Would you rather have me marry that 
bottle-brush-headed thing that tried to kiss me? 
Osmond says he's in the hands of the Jews — he 
looks like one himself; or that count who went 
to sleep at the table; or an actor; or an officer, 
whose debts would swallow up half your fortune 
before the wedding-day? I always liked Osmond 
best." 

"Always? Why, how long have you known 
him ?" demanded Mrs. Somerville. 
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It was now Miss Nannie's turn to blush. 

"For some time,'* she answered. 

" Nannie Somerville, are you deceitful ?" cried 
her mother. 

"No, mamma; only discreet." 

"Tell me right away what you mean." 

" Why, it's nothing, except that I met him at a 
promenade concert two years ago. That's all. I 
didn't know he was in Berlin at all." 

Mrs. Somerville drew a long breath — whether 
of relief or reprobation, her daughter could not 
tell. 

"I should never have thought him deceitful," 
she observed. 

" He isn't ! " Nannie maintained stoutly. "Ask 
him yourself" — and, losing patience, she got up 
and flounced — yes, really flounced — out of the 
room. 

When next heard from she was in bed, refusing 
to eat, unless her parents would consent to her 
marriage with Osmond. 

Mrs. Somerville, when she found herself de- 
serted, went at once to the library, where the 
professor happened to be. With him was the 
"direful spring of woes unnumbered," the private 
secretary. He changed color when he saw Mrs. 
Somerville, but placed a chair for her, and stood, 
awaiting her commands. 

There was something about his bright young 
beauty, and the candid expression of his blue eyes, 
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which disarmed the old lady. Surely a girl might 
be excused for loving him! 

The professor looked embarrassed. He fidgeted 
a little with the papers which lay before him 
on the big writing-table; rubbed his hands 
together, cleared his throat, and took off his 
glasses. 

Mrs. Somerville sat down, and looked at him. 

" My dear, can I do any thing for you ? " he 
asked, in soothing tones. 

"You can tell me whether you knew that our 
daughter and Mr. Elliot have been acquainted for 
two years," said Sarah. 

The professor looked enquiringly toward the 
secretary. He began to feel cold about the waist- 
band; he always did, when any thing like a scene 
was in prospect. 

"Is this true, Osmond ?" he asked, seeing that 
he must speak. 

Elliot stood before him, straight, and tall, and 
unabashed. 

"It is, sir," he said steadily. 

"Am I to understand," pursued the professor, 
waxing warmer, and more ready to fight, "that 
you sought me out on account of my daughter, 
and not because you admired my principles, as 
you told me, when we first met ? " 

"Certainly not, sir!" said Osmond. "I told 
you the absolute truth; and when I called upon 
you, I had no hope or expectation of seeing Miss 
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Somerville. I didn't foresee that you would give 
me this position." 

The professor's face cleared. 

" You see, my dear," he said, nodding to his 
wife. 

u When and where did you and Nannie meet ? " 
asked Mrs. Somerville. 

"Two years ago at Cambridge, at a ball," 
replied the young man. 

M When she stayed with the Westovers\" said 
Mrs. Somerville, "you remember, James?" 

"I — yes — I think so," said the professor, 
endeavoring to be acquiescent and exact at the 
same time. 

" Have you never seen her since ? " asked Mrs. 
Somerville, "until this winter, I mean." 

" Never — but I did not forget her," said Osmond. 
"I want to repeat to you, Mrs. Somerville, what 
I have said to your husband : I did not mean to 
tell Miss Nannie that I loved her. It came upon 

me suddenly — and then Oh, you know how 

hard it is, sometimes, to be silent ! " 

He looked appealingly from one to the other. 
Neither answered; each was waiting for the 
other. 

"I know that from a worldly point of view," 
pursued Osmond, "I am not a match for your 
daughter; I know what people say about a poor 
man who marries a rich woman, but I could make 
my way — I could work " 
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"He wants to be a professor," interpolated the 
minister mildly. 

"Wanting won't make him one," said Mrs. 
Somerville, rather cruelly — "at your age, too I" 
she added, directly to Elliot. 

The young man was terribly in earnest. 

"I am freer than I was six months ago," he said 
eagerly. " My mother is going to marry again — 
a man who can support her in comfort." 

"Little Katie!" exclaimed the professor. 
" Dear me ! Little Katie 1 " 

Elliot laughed. 

"My mother would be very much pleased to 
know that you remember her, sir," he said. 

Mrs. Somerville possessed one small fault. She 
didn't like hearing about little girls who had been 
loved by James in his youth, before he had met 
his Sarah. She therefore waived the subject of 
"little Katie." 

" I have thought of a plan," she said very seri- 
ously. " Before I can tell you about it, however, 
I wish you would sit down, Mr. Elliot. It makes 
me nervous to see you standing." 

Osmond bowed and took a seat. He looked a 
little haggard, and wiped a drop or two from his 
forehead. 

The professor's expression was expectant. 

"Well, my dear ?" he said, leaning forward. 

"My idea is this," said his wife, in a manner 
wonderfully weighty for a small woman: "If 
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these two really love each other, they will be will- 
ing to wait a year before marrying. That will 
give Mr. Elliot time to look about him for some 
position suited to his tastes — and — talents." (This, 
with a slight bow.) "Whatever salary he may 
find himself capable of earning, shall be doubled 
by me — by us, James. In that way Mr. Elliot 
need never feel ashamed of having a wife a great 
deal richer than himself. I believe as a rule — 
there are exceptions " — here she blushed a little — 
"as a rule, it is a great drawback to a poor man's 
career to marry a rich woman. Insensibly he 
comes to trust to his wife's fortune more than to 
his own exertions, and his character is apt to 
deteriorate." 

There was a crest-fallen expression on the face 
of the professor while his wife was speaking, 
which she did not fail to observe. 

"Our money," she said hastily, "came to us so 
late in life that it was quite a different case. My 
husband had already distinguished himself." Her 
air of grandeur as she said these words almost 
unsettled Osmond. 

"You are perfectly right, Mrs. Somerville," he 
hastened to answer. "As far as I am concerned, 
I should be only too happy to take Nannie without 
a penny." 

There was no mistaking his sincerity, and Mrs. 
Somerville's heart melted. 

" The scheme has one defect," said the professor. 
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"Nannie would have to suffer simply for the sake 
of an idea." 

"It would test her too," said his wife. 

"What does it matter who's got the money, so 
long as somebody has ? " questioned Somerville. 
"Hang it! the children love each other, and I for 
one have no " 

"James," said Mrs. Somerville, rising, "you are 
an excellent man, but a little rash. I think the 
subject must not be discussed any further in the 
presence of Mr. Elliot. I am going to my child." 

She swept from the room, with the dignity of a 
woman six feet high; Osmond holding open the 
door, in a respectful manner. 

Left alone, the minister and the secretary looked 
at each other. 

"She's all right," said the elder gentleman, 
with a veiled twinkle in one eye; and then, prob- 
ably to relieve their overcharged feelings, they 
both laughed. 

Nannie meanwhile was in bed with a slight 
fever, refusing to eat. Her mother, -alarmed by 
such firmness in a hitherto yielding disposition, 
thought of all kinds of delicacies which might 
tempt her daughter's appetite. She suddenly 
remembered a small barrel oU pickled oysters 
which a friend in America had sent her. This 
she caused to be opened, and, carrying a plate 
of the bivalves in her own hand, she went to 
Nannie's room. 
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Sylvia Keene was there, sitting on the bed. 
Aunt Sarah looked at her with some severity. 

"I hope you are not taking the part of this 
rebellious girl ? " she said. 

" She does not mean to be rebellious," answered 
Sylvia diplomatically. 

"Are you really ill, Nannie?" asked Mrs. 
Somerville, looking anxiously at her daughter. 

Nannie lay with only the outline of a flushed 
cheek visible, the rest of her face being hidden 
by a mass of blond hair and a frilled pillow-case. 
She made an inarticulate sound in answer to her 
mother's question. 

" What a curious thing love is! " observed Mrs. 
Somerville, appealing to Sylvia. "It changes 
people in the most extraordinary manner! Now, 
I loved James very much, but it didn't give me a 
fever." 

Sylvia smiled sadly. "It plays strange tricks 
with us," she said. 

"Now I look at you, you're not well yourself, 
Sylvia. What's the matter ? " 

"Perhaps some day I will tell you, though you 
wouldn't sympathize with me, I'm afraid." 

Mrs. Somerville's eyes rested for a full five 
seconds on her niece's face. Then she shook her 
head slightly, and turned toward Nannie. 

" Won't you have a pickled oyster, dear ? " she 
asked, impaling the oyster on a fork as she spoke, 
and offering it to Nannie. 
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A muffled voice replied : "I hate oysters." 
Sylvia withdrew to her own room, leaving Mrs. 
Somerville kneeling beside the bed, with the 
pickled oyster still quivering on the end of the 
fork, while Nannie's face remained hidden in the 
frills. 



CHAPTER XVm 

The time of Warady's departure was drawing 
very near. Iris Jesmond was in Dresden with 
Lady Lindmore, who had had a chill and was 
seriously ill. Sylvia had the field to herself. 
Since her conversation # with Mrs. Tarrant, the 
usual reaction had taken place, and she was 
wrought up to a pitch of recklessness which, but 
for Warady's cool discretion, would have proved 
her ruin. Her feeling for the actor was of so deep 
and devoted a nature that, had she been free to 
love him in the face of the world, people would 
have praised it as a noble and a lovely* sentiment. 
The fact which rendered it impure was the pres- 
ence of the husband; he was well in the back- 
ground, it is true, but still he was there. Nothing 
could alter that stubborn fact. It never occurred 
to Sylvia that her intense devotion might be weari- 
some to B£la. It is so hard for a woman to 
understand that it makes a man uncomfortable to 
be loved too much ! She who greatly loves also 
demands great things in return, and these few 
men are ready to accord. She had not the art to 
conceal her feelings, and to trifle with him as Iris 
could. If she had not cared so deeply for him, 
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she could have held him with that charm of 
manner which men felt always in her company. 
But the constant, burning anxiety not to lose him 
deprived her manuer of its sprightliness, and 
colored their intercourse with an almost tragic 
strenuousness which did not harmonize with 
Warady's light nature. 

He was like most men — neither a villain nor a 
saint. He liked to be loved, without too many 
demands of reciprocity being made on him. His 
life was decent and full of arduous effort, and his 
love of his art was the only real passion of which 
he was capable. He did not make it his business 
to make fools of women, but somehow, almost 
without his intending it, he caused women to 
make fools of themselves. 

He didn't want to compromise any body — least 
of all himself. He had honor enough to feel that 
any woman irrevocably ruined by him would have 
a right to make embarrassing claims upon him, 
but he had not honor enough to refrain from 
making platonic love to two or three women at 
once. 

In the midst of this perplexed state of things, 
he looked forward with a feeling of relief to 
his visit to England. True, he was cancelling 
important engagements in Germany, in order to 
go to his new-found grandfather, and this was 
against his moral code as an actor; but, on the 
other hand, time and distance being excellent 
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medicines for the love-sick, he reflected that before 
he met Mrs. Keene again, the fire, so carelessly 
kindled by him, would have time to burn out. 

One last pleasure he could not deny himself — 
and Sylvia. They had arranged to spend part of 
a day at Potsdam, walk in the park of Sans-Souci, 
and lunch at a restaurant he knew, which over- 
hangs the Havel, where the swans swim backward 
and forward below, waiting for the crumbs that 
fall from the tables. 

The excursion was, on the face of it, a most 
dangerous one. If they should be seen and 
recognized, it would be all over with Sylvia as far 
as Berlin society was concerned; for in Berlin, as 
in other towns, it is what you are seen to do, not 
what you are known to do, that counts in the 
world's estimate of you. Nothing could be more 
innocent than decorously eating luncheon in the 
face of all Potsdam ; but the very fact that one 
braves the public convinces that public that one 
is far gone in sin and brazen indifference to its 
consequences. 

The plan had been made at first in jest; then 
Sylvia had become earnest, and begged in a most 
fascinating manner for one free, happy day with 
her idol — a day to which she might look back, 
when he should be far over the sea. Warady 
yielded at last, for he really cared a great deal for 
her; it was flattering to see how she hung on the 
mere hope of a favorable decision, and, as she 
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promised to wear a veil, and to be as prudent as 
under the circumstances she could be, the day 
was fixed. Sylvia lived it over and over before 
it came. Her dreams were full of it, and her 
thoughts took the forms of imaginary dialogues 
and possible situations which would have done 
very well in a play of modern life. 

People pay dearly for the sweets they snatch 
regardless of the dictates of conscience, and a 
thousand tremors and apprehensions disturbed the 
time which elapsed between the plan and the 
realization. 

On the morning fixed for the expedition the 
March sun burst out gloriously. The hard north- 
ern winter seemed for the moment about to yield. 
That curious breath of fragrance which sometimes 
steals into the air even of towns, long before any 
flowers are above ground, gladdened the hearts of 
those who inhaled it. A spurious spring — a quite 
unseasonable promise of something which would 
not come for weeks — but still it said (what was 
not true) that ice and snow were conquered, and 
the new order of things inaugurated. It is pleas- 
ant sometimes to believe a lie. 

Sylvia was obliged to invent an excuse for her 
absence during some hours. One of the saddest 
consequences of such an intrigue as she had entered 
into is the necessity to be untruthful. A woman's 
moral nature suffers as much from this cause as 
from the secret passion which the falsehood is 
13 
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made to conceal. Sylvia was not a woman who 
could lie artistically, or with any sense of satis- 
faction. All she could do was to imply in a 
conversation with her aunt that she was going to 
the suburbs to visit a friend, and Mrs. Somerville 
was so much absorbed in her own family affairs 
that she was quite ready to let Mrs. Keene go 
without asking her embarrassing questions. 

Some women take a long time to settle down to 
the humdrum aspects of life. There was an incur- 
able vein of romance in Sylvia — a wild drop of 
blood, inherited, perhaps, from a reckless ances- 
tress who had lived in days when the passions were 
more primitive than they are to-day, or at least 
when less trouble was taken to conceal them. It 
was with a certain sense of exhilaration in all her 
frame that the foolish woman started out to meet 
the man she loved. She knew that she was taking 
an awful risk, but then she considered the happi- 
ness of a few hours with Warady quite worth it. 
She had lain awake half the night trying to decide 
what to wear — how to look charming in B61a's 
eyes, without challenging the attention of others. 
She finally settled on black (which is becoming 
to most women), and her simple jacket, with its 
high-standing collar of astrachan, suited her 
exactly. Her hat, a small toque, was also black, 
but relieved by a touch of pink. A mixture of 
love, fear, and excitement is more flattering to the 
complexion than a cosmetic, and Sylvia's face 
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glowed through its filmy covering of Russian net 
with a brightness which made her lovely. There 
was an uncompromising thick veil in her pocket, 
bat she could not bear to put it on. 

As she drove up to the great Potsdam station 
she saw Warady standing outside, evidently look- 
ing for her. As usual, all misgivings vanished in 
his presence. 

" How punctual ! " he said, holding out his hand 
to her. "Come this way. I've just seen an 
officer I know." 

" Don't look worried, B61a," answered Sylvia 
gayly. " It makes you old. Isn't it lovely to- 
day? Like spring I " 

" Charming !" he murmured abstractedly. He 
was watching a group of red hussars on the perron. 

" Turn your head the other way," he whispered 
as they passed the officers. "Here — get in 
quickly ! " He opened the door of a first-class 
carriage — the train was waiting, and was due to 
start in five minutes. 

" Oott set dank I" he exclaimed, as he jumped 
in after Sylvia and shut the door. " This is very 
mad, you know," he said, turning to her with his 
sweet smile, which warmed her like sunshine. 

" The die is cast! " answered Sylvia, as the train 
slid out of the station. " We must hide ourselves 
in the alleys of Sans-Souci, and I must eat through 
a hole in my veil ! " 

He laughed and seemed to find pleasure in her 
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society, now that the first danger was over. She 
was for once at her best, and the minutes flew. 
Thanks to German thrift and a dearth of officers at 
that hour, the first-class carriage remained occupied 
only by themselves. 

When they arrived it was nearly lunch-time, 
and they walked from the station to the restaurant 
on the Havel. The swans were swimming about, 
ruffling their feathers as if to keep out the cold, 
and cocking an expectant eye up toward the 
balony. Sylvia begged that they might lunch in 
the fresh air, and Warady of course acquiesced; 
much to the astonishment of the waiter, who 
thought March a very good month for eating 
indoors with the windows hermetically sealed. 
That luncheon was a memorable one, not because 
the Wiener Schnitzel was tolerably tender and the 
Kartoffel Salat well-dressed, and the Spatenbrdu 
of the right temperature; but because it was 
Sylvia's first and last meal alone with Warady. 
"Alone " with Warady ! How little loneliness there 
was in it! What a passion of contentment she 
felt, looking across the little table into his eyes — 
forgetting to eat because the sight of him was 
food — neglecting to drink because his presence 
was all the exhilaration she needed! 

And he was perfectly satisfactory. He was 
honestly happy and charming; and she sat there 
cheating her fancy — "making believe," as the chil- 
dren say, that this was going to last forever. 
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The waiter, when he brought their coffee, looked 
at them pityingly, but when he saw his IVinkgeld, 
he bent to the ground and called the actor " Hen* 
Graf." 

"See how little a title costs!" whispered B61a, 
as they left the place. 

It was not very far to the gates of Sans-Souci. 
The park looked bare, but not cheerless. The air 
continued to feel strangely balmy, and the buds 
were swelling hopefully in the warmth. 

The ancient carp were swimming in the old stone 
basin, and Sylvia and B61a stood for some time 
watching them. There was a stone seat near the 
fountain, and presently they sat down upon it. 
Sylvia's gladness was fading. As the time slipped 
on she realized, in spite of her effort not to do so, 
that this might be her last meeting with Warady. 
She wished to ask him about his departure, but 
she shrank from the pain of hearing the answer. 
He too looked graver and more thoughtful. The 
exuberance of their spirits was leaving them. The 
present was too harassing, and the future too 
uncertain, to let them smile long. 

They were alone, for the open space round the 
fountain was untenanted at that hour; Potsdam 
was dining. 

Presently Warady leaned toward Sylvia, and 
gently took her hand, which lay upon the seat. 

"You know that I am going soon ? " he said. 

She nodded silently. 
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"Very soon," he added. 

"When?" 

He hesitated for a moment. 

"Let me tell you later — not now. It will only 
make us sad," he answered. 

"I shall be sad in any case," said Sylvia, "and 
I would rather know." 

" Wait till we are on the way home," he said 
gently. " I want to hear something of your plans. 
What are you going to do next summer ? " 

"The Somervilles are talking of — England." 
She looked at him half fearfully as she spoke. 

He knit his brows for a moment. 

"England !" he repeated almost fretfully. The 
situation was becoming too much for him. 

"You will be tl\ere then, won't you?" she 
asked. 

"I don't know yet — it is possible," he replied. 

There was a pause. Sylvia shivered a little, 
for the sky was becoming overcast and a wind 
was rising. 

Presently she said very gently, but firmly : 

" B61a, there is one thing I want you to tell me 
before you go. Have courage, dear! Don't mind 
hurting me." 

She paused, and he looked at her in expectant 
silence. 

" Tell me," she went on, " if you don't really love 
me. I could bear it — I could bear any thing, but 
to believe — a lie." 
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The blood rushed to Warady's face. At that 
moment, as she sat there, so pale and simple and 
humble, so much wax in his hand, he did love her. 

"I do love you, Sylvia !" he cried. "I swear 
it." 

She smiled faintly. 

"That is enough," she said. She rose and 
walked on, he following her. 

*They spoke little on their way through the 
park. By and by they came, in the course of 
their wanderings, to the Friedenskirche, a church 
built by Frederick William IV., after an Italian 
basilica. There, in a mausoleum, lies another 
Frederick, greater than him men call Frederick 
the Great — a man whose faith and patience con- 
quered pain and death, as his bravery and prowess 
had vanquished his country's foes, on more than 
one battle-field. 

Near the church, on a plot of grass, stands a 
great bronze figure — a copy of Thorwaldsen's 
Christ. The hands are stretched out, and in the 
summer, when the tall, white lilies spring about 
the statue, the lips seem parting, to say, " Consider 
the lilies, how they grow ! " It is a form of 
majesty, yet full of human tenderness. 

When Sylvia came suddenly upon it, for the 
first time, it seemed to her that for an instant 
her heart literally stopped. She raised her face, 
and gazed at the face of the Christ. Her hands 
instinctively clasped themselves together. Un- 
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consciously she fell upon her knees. For her, 
Warady and the world were not. All was for- 
gotten but the old faith — the old, true story of that 
Life, that Death, that Hope set before a dying 
world — the Divine Man, who, having endured and 
conquered, has made it possible for us poor sinners 
to struggle on, and up, out of the mire. 

To Warady, who stood watching her, the inci- 
dent was exquisitely dramatic. He lived for such 
moments. In his admiration for what seemed her 
art, he could have clapped his hands together, in 
applause. The woman in black, kneeling — her 
upraised face, pale, and wet with tears — the great 
statue, unmoved — the grass growing green about 
it, the wintry sunlight on its head — It was a 
charming picture, thought the actor. 

And what did Sylvia think? Her soul was full 
of a dumb cry. She saw how far on the road to 
ruin she had come, with unfaltering feet. She saw 
with sickening distinctness that not her own self- 
control, but the lukewarmness of her lover had 
hitherto saved her; and she cried in her heart: 
"Oh, Christ, pity me! I am lost — lost! Have 
mercy upon me ! " 

She did not kneel there more than a minute. 
When she rose there was no room in her soul 
for shame for her impulsive act. She turned to 
Warady and saw the half-amused look on his face. 

"Do you believe — that? " she asked, in vibrat- 
ing tones, pointing to the statue. 
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The actor changed color, and the dawning smile 
died. 

"I don't know," he said; "my mother did." 

"I want to go home," said Sylvia, and her voice 
was like that of a sick child. "I must go home — 
alone." 

"Alone, my dear Sylvia? Impossible!" he 
cried. 

" I will write — I will tell you. Let me go ! " she 
entreated. 

She was shaken with sobs, and he feared that 
at any moment a passer-by might see her. 

"Bela," she sobbed, "I love you better than 
my life — but not better than my soul." 

They walked on together — in silence. He asked 
for no explanation, and she gave none. He looked 
pale and troubled, for he pitied her inexpressi- 
bly. As soon as they found a droschke he put her 
into it. 

"Have you money for your ticket?" he asked. 
"Mayn't I come with you ?" 

"No," she murmured. "I have every thing. 
I will write to you. Good-byl" The last word 
was whispered with a poignancy of emotion that 
shook Warady to the soul; but she drove away 
and left him standing in the street. 



CHAPTER XIX 

While still in a state of exaltation, Sylvia 
reached home and sat down to write to Warady. 
What she wrote was too sacred for any eye but 
hers and Bela's. It was the letter of a woman who 
has suddenly awakened to a true sense of her 
position, and who, for conscience' sake, renounces 
the one thing which makes her life lovely and 
interesting. Her belief in God, which had slum- 
bered but never died, had in the last hour become 
a living factor in determining her present course 
of conduct. The passion which was her shame 
and her glory — her joy and her sorrow — poisonous, 
yet sweet — was to be wrenched out of her heart at 
any cost. 

"I cannot promise not to love you," she wrote, 
the tears streaming over her face, " but I can and 
do resolve never to see you again — to encourage 
no feeling for you which can make me ashamed 
to pray for you and myself." 

As she wrote the old, terrible physical longing 
for his nearness dropped from her. She felt like 
a disembodied spirit, and she loved as a soul may 
continue to love when the weight of the flesh 
is lost forever. The flame of her affection for 
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Warady burned clearer and brighter, the more it 
was purged of its earthly element ; and she believed, 
as she traced words of comfort and support, meant 
for his eyes, that his love was hers, to take or to 
leave — of her own free will. 

"He will feel this letter— oh, he will feel it!" 
she sobbed tenderly. "Forgive me, Bela, for 
having ever led you astray ! " 

Does the bruised sea-gull ask pardon, I wonder, 
of the great light-house lamp, against which it 
has dashed its foolish head in vain? 

The letter, watered with tears, and full of the 
heart and life and soul of a loving woman, was 
sent by trusty hands to the post. And then, over- 
come past all bearing by the misery and excite- 
ment of the day, Sylvia slept long and heavily. 

In the morning, on the tray with her coffee, came 
two notes. One was from Warady. It said : 

" I could not bear to tell you yesterday — I am 
leaving Berlin to-night. Good-by, dear Sylvia! 
God bless you ! I wish you every happiness, and 
above all, forgetfulness of "BisLA." 

Meagre, non-committal, and — characteristic ! 
Thus he washed his hands of her and her trouble- 
some passion. 

Sylvia was not fully awake to her sorrow. Her 
eyes were still heavy with sleep, and her worn-out 
senses almost indifferent to suffering. 
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The other note ran as follows: 

"Deab Sylvia: 

"My mother is out of danger and I have re- 
turned. Come to me ! I am miserable. 

"Ibis." 

While Sylvia was dressing Nannie wandered 
in, clothed in a white dressing-gown, and looking 
pale and solemn. 

"I looked in yesterday, but you were asleep," 
she said. "Didn't you have any dinner ?" 

"I believe not," said Sylvia indifferently. 

"Nor I," observed Nannie, with a sigh. 

" Why shouldn't you eat?" demanded Sylvia, 
with sternness. " What trouble have you got ? " 

Nannie opened round eyes. 

" Why — Osmond ! Have you forgotten ? " 

"If Osmond's a trouble, get rid of hira" — and 
Mrs. Keene went on brushing her hair. 

"You're not nice to me, Sylvia," pouted 
Nannie. 

Her cousin turned squarely and faced her, 
brush in hand. 

"Child," she said, "don't come near me to-day! 
Don't talk about trouble — you don't know what 
it means. I am in awful, hideous trouble — I'm 
half mad ! I don't want to live." 

Sylvia's ghastly face was a commentary to her 
words which could not be ignored. 
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Nannie lost her affected air of grief at once. 

"Oh, Sylvia! Poor dear! What can I do?" 
she cried. 

"Only leave me, dear, and keep your mother 
from me. I can't talk to her to-day." 

Nannie kissed her warmly, and softly left the 
room. It was one of her many charms that she 
knew when to be silent. 

Sylvia, not much caring whether she went or 
stayed, put on her hat and walked to the Wilhelm 
Strasse. The make-believe spring was still in the 
air, but her heart was like lead. She found Iris 
Jesmond in a beautiful new tea-gown of white silk 
and Valenciennes lace, sitting in her dressing- 
room. Iris looked at her, and appeared slightly 
shocked. 

"Have you been ill ? " she asked. 

"No — have you?" asked Sylvia. 

" I look pale, I suppose," said Iris. 

"You wrote that you were miserable. What's 
the matter ? " 

Sylvia sat down and loosened the furs at her 
throat. 

"There is no use in deceiving you. I am 
wretched because Warady is going away." 

Sylvia's features stiffened. 

"To-night," she said shortly. 

" How did you know ? " said Iris. 

"He wrote to me." 

"And to me." 
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The two women looked at each other. 

" I think the time for an explanation has come," 
said Iris. 

"I think so, too. Will you begin?" asked 
Sylvia. 

They did not know whether to hate each other 
as rivals, or to embrace and mingle their tears as 
common sufferers. 

"I have loved Warady for over a year," said 
Iris, very simply; "and he has loved me." 

"Are you sure of that?" asked Sylvia, very 
pale. 

"He told me so every day." 

"Oh," said Sylvia, sitting very straight, and 
looking like a dead woman, "he told me that only 
every other day." 

" Sylvia ! " Iris almost shrieked, " has he made 
love to you ? For God's sake tell me the truth ! " 

"I don't know what the truth is! " cried Sylvia 
wildly, " but this much I know — he told me that 
he loved me alone — that he liked you — was fond 
of you, but loved me ! " 

For an instant there was absolute silence. Two 
white faces, with burning eyes, confronted each 
other. Then: "How he has tricked us both!" 
cried Iris ! 

"Hush," said Sylvia dully— "let me think." 
She sat with her head in her hands. 

Iris walked up and down the room, grinding her 
hands together. She looked like a madwoman. 
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"Iris/' said Sylvia presently; "do you remem- 
ber the day in the Thiergarten ? " 

" Yes," said Iris, pausing in her walk. 

"He came to me afterward — told me that he 
met you by accident." 

"That was a lie — we met by appointment," said 
Iris. "Goon." 

"And that other day," said Sylvia — and so these 
two deluded women went on comparing notes 
about the faithless Hungarian, growing more and 
more despairing, as each fresh deception came to 
light. 

In one way it was a relief to Sylvia. She at 
last knew the truth — there would be no more sur- 
mises, suspicions, half -knowledge for her. But 
the galling, agonizing part of the revelation was 
the conviction that, while she had taken his love 
for granted, he had never loved her: while she had 
made herself cheap for his sake, he had never loved 
her: while she had cast away all remembrance of 
duty, all thought of her husband, all prudence 
even, he had never loved her. In her supreme 
faith and innocence she had solemnly given him 
up — he had never been hers ! She had asked him 
to forgive her for having led him astray — she had 
never had the power to lead him anywhere. 

She sat very still, considering these things. Iris 
was almost in hysterics. She was tearing about 
the small room, blindly running into the furniture 
— sometimes crying great tears — sometimes burst- 
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ing into wild laughter. Once she went into her 
boudoir, and returning to the dressing-room with 
Warady's picture in her hand, tried to cram it, 
frame and all, into the stove. Sylvia's feelings 
were too deep to seek relief in such noisy manifes- 
tations. She sat still, looking at her friend, with 
a kind of remote pity. In the middle ^f it all, 
Hubert Jesmond came in. 

He took Iris gently by. both hands, and\ forced 
her into a chair. Her cries died away, and she 
looked at him with something like fear. * 

"My wife is unwell, Mrs. Keene," he said, in his 
even voice. " Her mother's illness has been a great 
strain on her nerves. I think she is better alone — 
with me." 

Sylvia rose, and drew her cloak over her 
shoulders. 

There was not a trace of curiosity in Jesmond's 
well-bred face, as he left his wife long enough to 
open the door. 

Sylvia walked home so blindly that she was 
several times in danger of being run over. In the 
same unseeing fashion she reached her uncle's 
house, and entered the library. At first it seemed 
empty. Then she saw a man standing with his 
back to her, looking out of the window. At the 
sound of her step on the wood floor he turned. 

It was her husband. 



CHAPTER XX 

Her mind was so numb that she scarcely felt 
any surprise. His sudden appearance seemed only 
one more unfortunate incident in her sad history. 
She merely said: "You here, Alfred ? " and sat 
down wearily in the nearest chair. 

Keene stood looking at her in silence for a 
moment. Then he said : "I have been here a long 
time." 

"In this house ? " she asked languidly. 

"No, in Berlin. " 

Sylvia took off her hat, sticking the long pins 
into it before putting it down. Then she threw 
off her cloak, and began to remove her gloves. 

"Was that you, then, in the shadow, near the 
Opera House, months ago ? " she asked — not as if 
she felt any interest in his possible answer, but 
more for the sake of preventing a silence. 

"Yes, I was there," said her husband. 

For the first time she looked fully at him, and 
was conscious of a change in his face. 

The petulant lines were smoothed away, and 

the strenuous, bent expression of the brow gave a 

suggestion of past suffering bravely borne. His 

eyes too — they had always been his best feature — 

14 
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were clear, steadfast, and unspeakably sad. Sylvia 
felt a stirring of pity at her heart. She had 
looked for anger, revenge, contempt. She found 
only yearning, and a solemn pity. 

" Why did you come ? " she asked. 

Keene sat down at a little distance from her. 

" I oame," he said, " to watch over you — not to 
spy, as no doubt you would call it ; to protect you 
in case of danger — and to find out, if possible, 
whether you had really given me up." 

"You took a strange way of doing it," said 
Sylvia, with a flash of resentment. 

"I took the only way I could think of. I 
wanted you to be free — I wanted to see what you 
would do with your freedom.'' 

"And have you seen? Do you know?" She 
blushed crimson as she asked this question, and 
her lips trembled. 

"I do not know every thing, but I think you 
will tell me," he said quietly. 

A sudden curious longing came upon her to pour 
out her misery to some one — even to her husband. 

"I am wretched — oh, wretched I " she exclaimed. 

"I can see it! " he murmured. "Poor girl ! " 

At the unexpected kindness of his tone, her eyes 
overflowed. Tears, with some healing power in 
them, streamed over her poor pale face. 

"I did not mean to," she gasped, "but I was 
lonely and I wanted love — and I thought he loved 
me I" 
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"You mean the actor ?" said Keene, with a 
slight quiver of the mouth. 

"I thought you had given me up," she went on 
breathlessly, her hands clasped together. "I was 
hard and bitter and disappointed, and when he 
came I found every thing I wanted." 

"Except truth," said Alfred gravely. 

"You know, then ?" she cried. 

" I knew from what I learned of the man that 
he could never satisfy a woman like you, and I 
thought, * when this dream is over — when Sylvia 
sees that she has loved what never really existed, 
perhaps she will come back to me, and let me atone 
for my past unkindness.' " 

Sylvia Keene stopped crying, and stared at 
her husband. He had always been a good man, 
but now, on a sudden, he seemed no less than 
godlike in her eyes. She expected recrimina- 
tions, irony, cruel, cutting words such as his 
tongue was master of, on occasion; and in their 
place she found a nobility to which she was not 
entitled. She leaned toward him, stretching out 
her hand. He looked at her kindly, but did not 
take it. 

" I must know all," he said. 

Her eyes drooped. 

"I have been untrue to you — in my heart," she 
said slowly and painfully. 

"It is all the same to me," he said; "soul and 
body are one, where one loves." 
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" Is not that a little hard ? " she said humbly. 
"I have not gone so far — I will tell you " 

For an instant a look of pain came upon his 
face. 

" Don't tell me ! " he said. " I would rather not 
know." For a moment he covered his eyes with 
his hand, and when he next looked at Sylvia, she 
saw that he had been hiding his tears. She 
dropped upon her knees beside him. 

" Oh, Alfred, forgive me ! " she cried. " It is too 
much to ask, I know, but I am being punished ! 
I can never be the same; I've made an awful mess 
of my life, and I'm not worth having — but take 
me once more, and try me ! Don't give me up ! " 

He took her hand gravely in both his own. 

"Listen, Sylvia 1" he said. "We are both 
guilty — I of having made your life so unbearable" 
that you could not stay with me; you of having 
given way to a passion for a man who is not worth 
a thought. We have both been fools, and we 
must forgive each other. I have never loved any 
woman but you, and so perhaps I can't understand 
your temptations. You know what mine are, 
and I promise to do my best to overcome them. 
Come home with me, and let us begin over again." 

"Gladly," she sobbed, and clung to him. 

"No forgiveness," he went on, "is worth any 
thing unless it is complete. Let us never even 
imply that this has happened — let us never mention 
the name of that man. You have found out— I 
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see it, but I don't ask how — that he was not what 
you thought him. You have suffered, and you 
will suffer for a time, but I swear I will make you 
forget him ; and when the old faults reappear, and 
we are on the verge of the old misunderstandings, 
think what we have been through and let us for- 
give each other these small failings. Every-body 
is a fool once, and by our folly we grow to better 
things." 
He took her in his arms, and kissed her on the 

forehead. 

• • • • • 

In the months that were to follow, there would 
be troubles enough to bear. We cannot be our 
best selves all day long; but it is much for a 
woman to know that the man who loves her has a 
self, which, at its finest moments, completely satis- 
fies her ideals; and Sylvia derived from this 
knowledge the strength to bear the little wearing 
trials of every day. 



CHAPTER XXI 

The arrival of Alfred Keene gave Mrs. Somer- 
ville undisguised satisfaction. She had seen and 
felt that something undesirable was happening to 
Sylvia, and in a few days more she would have 
enquired into the nature of it. Now, happily, 
the burden of responsibility was shifted on to 
the right shoulders and all would be well. 

Alfred did not consider it necessary to inform 
the Somervilles that he had been already some 
months in Berlin. He said that he had arranged 
his professional affairs in a way which allowed 
him to take a brief holiday, and he proposed tak- 
ing Sylvia home with him on the next steamer. 

The professor was sincerely sorry to lose his 
niece, and was loud in his lamentations; he even 
tried to persuade Mr. Keene to remain a few 
weeks longer, but without success. 

What struck the Somervilles as being a little 
odd was his refusal to spend the few days inter- 
vening between his arrival and the departure of 
the steamer from Bremen in the Thiergarten 
Strasse, with his wife and her relatives. Alfred 
imperturbably explained that all his belongings 
were at the Fdrstenhof , not far off, and he was so 
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comfortably installed there that, grateful as he 
was for the minister's invitation, he thought it 
hardly worth while to change his temporaryabode. 

There was a certain expression in Alfred's blue 
eyes which was remarkably successful in keeping 
curiosity at bay. 

Sylvia had always declared that this look was 
the padlock with which her husband shut away 
his private affairs from the outside public. 

She herself was infinitely thankful for his 
merciful delicacy, which gave her still a respite 
before the resumption of their old relations. 
What her suffering was — how the fresh wound 
bled and burned — need not be told to any one who 
is human enough to sin, and to whom the gift of 
repentance has not been denied. She knew that 
this suffering was not to end, even with years; 
that the intolerable smart would be succeeded by 
a dull ache ; that that in time would sometimes 
go and give her seasons of rest, but surely 
return. 

There was one person who knew the story in 
its entirety. Grace Tarrant was Sylvia's stay 
and comfort during the days before she left Berlin. 
It was a satisfaction to the secretary's wife to 
know that her friend had been delivered from the 
fatal influence of the Hungarian. It is hard to 
be noble and self-contained when one is under- 
going a supreme trial. Sylvia was not strong 
enough to stand alone, and so the sympathy of 
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such a woman as Mrs. Tarrant was the safest and 
best medicine for the sick soul. 

Nannie roused herself from her self -absorption, 
and wept over the loss of her dear cousin. 

"We shall go to pieces now," she cried. "I'm 
glad spring is so near, and we can soon get away 
from this hateful place." 

"And Osmond ?" asked Sylvia, with that smile 
which had grown pathetic. 

" Osmond is not to come here at all for the pres- 
ent; but I saw him yesterday at the Chancellerie," 
said Nannie, with a slight blush. 

"Oh, Nannie I Was that right ?" asked her 
cousin ; and then she thought with fierce contempt, 
" What am I, that I should preach to her ? " 

"Well, papa was there," said Nannie, pouting; 
from which it appeared that the house of Somer- 
ville was still divided. 

The last morning came very soon. The Keenes 
were to take a mid-day train, and when Alfred 
had finished his packing and settled his bill at the 
Furstenhof, he came to breakfast in the Thier- 
garten Strasse. 

By Sylvia's plate lay a large bunch of those 
single purple violets, which come to Berlin in the 
spring from the south. With them was a card, 
and on it was written : 

"I wish you may be happy, or at least less 
miserable than your wretched "Ibis." 
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* 

The meal passed heavily to Sylvia. She felt shy 
and constrained in her husband's presence, though 
he, with true nobility, carried his forgiveness to 
the length of apparent f orgetf ulness of her fault — 
a rare degree of magnanimity— and was kind to 
her in every trifling particular. 

The Somervilles were genuinely sorry to lose 
her, and so there was little attempt at enlivening 
this last breakfast together. 

"Never mind, my dear," said the minister, pat- 
ting Sylvia on the shoulder as they sat at table, 
side by side. "We shaVt stay here forever, and 
we'll have some good times yet at home. Perhaps 
we shall live near each other — Nannie and her 
professor " — here the minister coughed, and looked 
at his wife. 

" Coffee in the salon," said she, rising with dig- 
nified deliberation. She took Sylvia aside, at the 
last moment, as the carriage was waiting, and gave 
her a little box. 

" Here is something as a little souvenir, my 
dear," she said. "We are all very grateful to you 
— you have been a great comfort to us, and we 
shall miss you sadly." 

Sylvia was rendered inarticulate by tears. She 
could only press the dear old lady in her arms. 

When opened, the box proved to contain a lovely 
turquoise ring. 

The professor and Nannie drove to the station 
with the Keenes. On the way they passed the 
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Apollo Theatre. When Sylvia saw its well-known 
portico, a spasm of anguish contracted her face. 
At that moment Nannie looked at her, and the two 
women understood each other. On the bill out- 
side was the name of the actor who had taken 
Warady's place as "erster Zdebhaber." (He was 
stout and used bear's grease, yet perhaps he too 
had his circle of adoring femininity; so prone is 
the weaker sex to wreathe the transforming ten- 
drils of its imagination around something — any 
thing.) On the perron, by the train, stood the 
Tarrants, Mr. Meredith, and Osmond Elliot. 

It was soon over — a few tears — an embrace for 
the good uncle and for Nannie and Grace; hearty 
hand-shakes for the men. 

" Good-by, Hermes," said Sylvia to Elliot. «I 
wish you success." 

" God bless you," he said. " I shall persevere." 

And then the train creaked and began to move — 
and Berlin was soon left behind, and Sylvia and 
Alfred passed on into the new life, whither we 
cannot follow them. 



CHAPTER XXn 

Things settled down into a certain sort of dul- 
ness after the Keenes left Germany. 

Six months' experience of Berlin had sufficed to 
take all novelty from the life there, and the Somer- 
villes began to have longings for home. There 
was a general sense of disappointment pervading 
the family. Their first enthusiasm was gone. 
They appreciated more than ever the difficulty of 
entering without preparation a foreign land and 
being judged (not too leniently) by a foreign 
society. They began to see that though they 
were in this society — or rather on its fringes, by 
virtue of their office — they were not of it. To be 
sure, whatever they did which was not strictly 
conventional — and it is to be feared that such acts 
were not rare — good-natured persons excused on 
the grounds that they were Americans; but the 
excuse was made very much as one might hesitate 
to condemn a Hottentot for appearing clad in noth- 
ing particular, because it is the custom of his 
country to ignore the claims of modesty. 

Nannie had found that "foreigners," particularly 
the Frenchmen, Spaniards, and Italians whom she 
met, had no real comprehension of the American 
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character, as it is manifested in women. It has 
remained for the Anglo-Saxon race to produce 
and appreciate a woman who can he pure with- 
out demurene8S, and charmingly natural without 
immorality. 

Several unpleasant experiences convinced 
Nannie Somerville that men were worse than she 
had ever imagined, and that innocent coquetry — 
the natural wish to please — cannot be practised 
with impunity in Europe. 

It was not remarkable that, having made this 
discovery, she should cling closer to the manly, 
disinterested love of Osmond Elliot. 

He was in an uncomfortable position — approved 
by the father, and discouraged by the mother of 
his chosen love. 

It happened soon after the Keenes' departure, 
that a really eligible young man made an offer 
for Nannie's hand, through the professor. The 
would-be bridegroom was a man of very old family, 
a count, not wholly devoid of means. It was 
therefore not poverty combined with debts which 
caused his proposal. Now a German count with- 
out debts, who wishes to marry an American girl, 
is rather a rare creature; therefore Mrs. Somer- 
ville took the matter into consideration. 

Nannie saw that it amused her mother to think 
and talk about the affair, so she herself said little. 

Mrs. Tarrant was consulted, but, being in full 
possession of all the details of Elliot's courtship, 
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she was not enthusiastic in taking the part of the 
count. 

"He has a lovely mustache, Nannie," she said, 
with a smile which Nannie perfectly understood. 

" Beautiful ! He uses a Schnurrbart apparatus, 
I know, like the ones in the advertising sheets of 
the Fliegende Blatter. n 

"What's that ? " asked Mrs. Somerville. 

"Oh, a string with a weight on each end; you 
twist up your mustache at the points with the 
string, and the weights keep it in place. It 
makes a man quite lovely." 

"Nonsense!" said Mrs. Somerville tartly. 

"You don't like mustaches, do you, Nannie ? " 
said Grace Tarrant, with intention. 

" No — the handsomest man that ever lived had 
none," said Nannie. 

" Who was that ? " asked her mother, almost 
snappishly. 

"Augustus Caesar," said Nannie, and ran away 
laughing. 

Mrs. Somerville could not help laughing too. 
Then she turned gravely to Grace. 

"What can I do with that child ? " 

" Let her have the man she loves. He is a good 
fellow," said Grace. 

" Good — good — I wanted something more than 
that," answered Mrs. Somerville discontentedly. 

"Well, he is beautiful." 

"Too much so." 
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"And clever. " 

"But a nobody." 

"He won't stay so always." 

Mrs. Somerville was silent for a moment. Then 
she said : 

"I don't mind telling you that when we came 
abroad I had ambitious plans for Nannie. She is 
pretty and clever, and altogether fit for any body." 

"Too good for most," interpolated Grace. 

"Yes, of course I think so; but with all my 
hopes and wishes it does seem so hard to have her 
come over three thousand miles to fall in love 
with— Osmond Elliot." 

"I know what you mean, and I can sympathize. 
I have two girls, and I understand you ; but, dear 
Mrs. Somerville, I have lived here a good while, 
and have seen a good many of these ambitious 
matches, and I've arrived at the conclusion that 
my children, if I can possibly arrange it, shall 
marry good, honest, decent Americans, who know 
how to treat their wives." 

"But there are good foreigners ? " 

"Of course there are. I'm not one of those 
people who despise and pity every -body who didn't 
have the luck to be born in the United States — 
indeed, big as America is, there isn't room there 
for the whole world; but I do think that the 
foreigners who marry our girls are seldom of the 
best type, and they generally marry them for 
unromantio reasons." 
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Having delivered herself of her opinions, Mrs. 
Tarrant went her way; and Mrs. Somerville 
pondered them in silence. 

Next day the count with the waxed mustache 
received a civil but distinct negative. 

. . • • • 

One night in April Nannie and her mother sat 
in the library, waiting for the professor. He had 
gone to one of the meetings which had interested 
him deeply for months. Osmond added to his 
sin of being a nobody in love with Nannie, by 
seducing his potential father-in-law into the 
crowded by-ways of Socialism. The professor, 
whose passion was political economy in any form, 
found himself often stirred and interested by 
what he heard at the meetings. There was a good 
deal of nonsense talked, as there is in most places 
where people are at liberty to express political 
opinions; but the new phase was fascinating to 
Somerville, because nothing in the whole domain 
to which these utterances belonged was without 
attraction for him. He had learned a good deal 
of German since the day when he failed to under- 
stand a word said to him at his own reception. 
Elliot was with him to translate and explain, and 
the professor was now at work on a paper, which 
he intended for a New York magazine, entitled 
"The Socialists of Berlin." 

This evening the professor was late. His wife 
and daughter sat trying to read, and feeling rather 
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dull. The room was warm and pleasant, and full 
of the scent of violets — that fragrance the sweetest 
and the most elusive in all the world of flowers. 
.Two lamps were burning, and each lady had one 
to herself. The tables were covered with new 
books and magazines. It was a room fit to be the 
abiding-place of contentment, but its occupants 
were not contented. Instead of the printed page 
before her Mrs. Somerville saw a group of acci- 
dents, any one of which might have detained her 
husband so late; and Nannie found her novel flat 
and untrue to life, when she compared its hero 
with her own. 

Presently twelve o'clock struck. 

Mrs. Somerville got up. "This is really too 
much," she observed. "Come to bed, child. 
Franz will sit up for your father." 

As Nannie threw down her book, and rose with 
a yawn, a loud ring echoed through the still house* 

"There he is," cried Mrs. Somerville, and 
Nannie ran out into the hall. 

When the sleepy servant opened the door, the 
visitor, much to their surprise, proved to be Mr. 
Tarrant. He was not, however, alone. Behind 
him slowly came the professor. The expression 
of his countenance was so strange that Nannie 
ran to him and cried, " What's the matter ? " and 
looked from him to Tarrant. 

Somerville did not at once reply. He only said : 
" Is your mother up ? " 
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Before the question could be answered, Mrs. 
Somerville appeared in the door- way of the library. 

" How late you are ! " she said — then perceiv- 
ing the secretary, added, "Good-evening, Mr. 
Tarrant. Won't you come in ? " 

"Tell Franz to go to bed," said the professor to 
Nannie, and while she spoke to the man-servant, 
the others entered the library. 

When she joined them there, Tarrant shut the 
door, and they all stood looking at one another. 

" What is the matter, James ? " asked Mrs. 
Somerville, as Nannie had done. "You areveiy 
pale, and look as if you'd had an accident." 

"Something unfortunate has occurred," said 
Mr. Tarrant, in answer to a glance from his 
chief. 

"For mercy's sake, then, tell us what," said the 
minister's wife. "Anything is better than not 
knowing." 

Nannie turned very white, and sprang toward 
her father. 

"Is it Osmond ? " she cried, so agitated that she 
articulated with difficulty. 

"Elliot's all right," said the minister. 

"Where is he ?" persisted Nannie, and at the 
same time her mother said: "That's of no 
importance." 

A gleam of the old humor lighted Somerville 's 
tired eyes. 

"Elliot's comfortable — in jail," he said. 
15 
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"But only till to-morrow," hastily added Tar- 
rant, seeing Nannie's face. 

The young girl sat down suddenly, without 
speech. 

"In jail ?" repeated Mrs. Somerville, who, not 
being in love with Osmond, could face the situ- 
ation with calmness. 

"Sit down, Sarah, " said the prof essor, "and 1*11 
make a clean breast of it. I guess I've pretty well 
finished myself, as far as Berlin's concerned." 

It was now Sarah's turn to look pale. She took 
a seat, and the men did the same. In Tarrant's 
face sympathy and an intense perception of the 
ludicrous aspect of the affair struggled together. 
A blank neutrality was the result. 

"You know," began the professor, "how in- 
terested Elliot and I have been all winter in 
Socialism." 

A slight grimness in the set of his wife's jaw 
was the only response. 

"We've been to dozens of meetings just to see 
for ourselves what these fellows think and say — 
not because I'm a Socialist, neither is Osmond; 
but we took a purely scientific interest in it, as 
students of political economy." 

"I know," said Sarah, with continued grim- 
ness. "Go on." 

"Well, to-night we had a fine meeting — way 
over in a street you've never heard of, at the 
top of a dingy old house; red-hot speeches, high 
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treason, universal brotherhood, and all the rest of 
it; and, by George, at the very height, in came a 
lot of the police, and broke the thing up ! Some 
of the fellows got away, but I wasn't one. They 
came for me, and said I was one of the ring- 
leaders — I understood that much — and Elliot got 
separated from me, and carried off. I told the 
men who I was, and they laughed at me ! Nobody 
knew me, and I couldn't make 'em understand; 
Finally I thought of getting hold of Meredith or 
Tarrant." 

By this time the professor's usual good spirits 
had returned, and he was relating his adventure 
with some pleasure in the recital. His wife only 
groaned. 

"Meredith is out of town," he resumed, "and 
so I persuaded the policeman who took me in 
charge to send for Tarrant. By the greatest good 
luck Tarrant knew the man, having had some deal- 
ings with him not long ago in an affair in which 
the Legation was interested, and so he identified 
me, and brought me home. I was ashamed to 
come alone," finished the professor, with a laugh. 

Nannie turned imploringly to Tarrant. 

"Why is Mr. Elliot in prison ? " she asked, in a 
low tone. 

"He was gone before we could stop him, and it 
was too late to do any thing to-night. To-morrow 
we'll get him out. Don't worry 1 " said Tarrant 
kindly. 
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"Before I can bear any scolding I must have 
some supper, Sarah. I'm ravenous," said the 
guilty person, with a deprecating, half -comic 
glance at his wife. 

" Papa," said Nannie hastily, seeing little that 
was hopeful in her mother's face, "there is some- 
thing in the dining-room. Come with me! " 

" Won't you come too, Tarrant ? " asked the 
hospitable professor. 

"No, thank you, sir; I must go home to my 
wife," answered the secretary. 

"Then good-by, and thank you," said Somer- 
ville, grasping his hand. 

As soon as father and daughter left the room, 
Mrs. Somerville rose and came near to Tarrant, 
who was standing by the door. 

"Tell me the truth," she said, in a low, firm 
tone. "This means ruin, does it not ? " 

Tarrant felt so sorry for her that he hesitated 
for a moment. 

"Well, yes," he said reluctantly. "Diplomat- 
ically it does, I'm afraid." 

"What foolishness !" she exclaimed, with con- 
centrated bitterness, "to lose it all for that." 

"I can't tell you how sorry I am," said the 
secretary. "It is really too unfortunate. If I 
had known about these meetings in time ! " 

" They kept it a secret, then ? That shows they 
knew it was not right." 

" Of course, in itself, there was no harm in going. 
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It was only Mr. Somerville's official position 
which made it dangerous. He might have gone a 
hundred times, and nobody would have been the 
wiser. Now that he has been discovered, the 
whole of Berlin will know it." 

" Will it be in the papers ? " 

" Yes, it was too late to stop it. Besides, one 
of the reporters there is rather an enemy of your 
husband, because he refused to pay him for insert- 
ing complimentary paragraphs as the last minister 
did. He will enjoy publishing the whole story." 

"That man Rosenheim? An insignificant 
creature ! " 

" Yes, but unfortunately he has power to hurt 
people." 

Mrs. Somerville was silent for a moment or two. 
Then she said, her voice faltering a little : 

" What must the professor do ? " 

Tarrant seemed embarrassed. 

" The Chancellor is not fond of Socialists, you 
know," he said. 

"That means," said she, "what you're too kind 
to say — the professor must resign." 

"Let us talk of that to-morrow," said Tarrant. 
"I really must be going, for Grace doesn't know 
where I am. I'm awfully sorry \" he added, as 
he pressed the little woman's hand. 

"Oh, what will the Emperor say! " he heard her 
moan, as he left the room. 

The professor had meanwhile re-enforced his 
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courage with a slice of cold chicken and two 
glasses of golden Rddesheimer; bat he was still 
a little shy of the library. Nannie basely left 
him, and went to bed, there to wail over the 
mental vision of beautiful Osmond in a prison cell, 
without food, drink, or tub. 

Somerville slipped upstairs, and after a very 
hasty toilet— in fact he peeled off his clothes in 
less than three minutes — jumped into bed and, 
drawing the blanket over his nose, feigned slumber 
of the deepest kind. He did not forget to bless 
the foreign custom which banishes double beds 
from conjugal chambers. 

But he need not have feared a curtain lecture. 
Sarah was experiencing that phase of feminine 
grief which is inarticulate; and the culprit "made 
believe so hard," as children say, that before many 
minutes he was really asleep. 

Not so his wife. She lay awake on her soft 
bed, under her satin coverlet. Her mind was a 
panorama — a series of pictures representing every 
scene of her six months' sojourn in Berlin ; and 
the lime-light of conscience, more dazzling than 
any employed in the theatre, illumined her every 
thought and action. She saw how her foolish 
ambition had dragged the good professor from 
congenial occupation into a position where only 
his innate good-breeding and fine nature had saved 
him from appearing ridiculous. She remembered 
her plans for her daughter — how, under the influ- 
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eDce of suddenly acquired wealth and new sur- 
roundings, she had dreamed of sacrificing Nannie's 
happiness to the doubtful pleasure of possessing a 
foreign son-in-law. She thought of all the occa- 
sions when she had felt absolutely out of place; 
when she had wanted to do the correct thing, and 
didn't know what the correct thing was. 

And so the pictures went on unfolding, and the 
darkness of night was lighted up by them, and 
each picture had its own moral written under- 
neath. And the last picture of all came as the 
dawn peeped through the chinks in the blinds; it 
was an unpretentious frame house, with a piazza 
all around it. The grass was green on the lawn 
before it, and the flowers were springing brightly 
in their beds; there were muslin curtains at all 
the windows, and great elms drooped their grace- 
ful branches over the roof. In that house Sarah 
Somerville was queen, and knew what to do and 
say and think. And as the light of dawn increased 
and flooded the sleeping world, the love of Home 
swept warm and sweet through her heart, and 
with a pleasant tear or two, devoid of bitterness, 
she whispered a prayer and slept. 

No one ever knew what passed between husband 
and wife next morning. Both looked grave, 
almost sad. The professor spent some hours in 
writing his resignation to the Secretary of State, 
and arranging various matters connected with his 
expected departure. Several Berlin papers had 
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paragraphs about the Socialist meeting of the night 
before, but they were not conspicuously placed, 
and though they mentioned the minister's name, 
they probably attracted not very much notice. 
But Tarrant had bought a small and badly edited 
American paper published in Paris, of which 
Rosenheim was the correspondent, and there the 
disappointed Hebrew had vented his spite in the 
form of head-lines of prodigious size. The profes- 
sor was held up to the ridicule of his countrymen 
not only in this despicable little sheet, but in the 
equally despicable but larger New York journal 
of which it was the offspring. Tarrant could 
have wept when he read it. No doubt some 
attentive friend would send it to the chief, but 
for the present he carefully locked up his copy in 
a drawer at the Legation. 

Osmond Elliot appeared there about eleven 
o'clock, beautiful as ever, but deeply despairing. 
He explained that he had managed to evade the 
police, and had not spent his night in the prison 
cell pictured by Nannie's imagination. Tarrant 
was somewhat cold in his reception of the private 
secretary, and when Osmond hinted at a great 
desire to call in the Thiergarten Strasse, he gave 
him no encouragement, but told him that things 
looked very badly in that quarter. 

"At any rate," thought Elliot, u I must see Mrs. 
Somerville, and ask her pardon. Of course it's 
all over with me with Nannie," and with a tern- 
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pestuous sigh, he walked toward the Somervilles' 
house. 

In the library he found the professor, still 
struggling with his letter to the Secretary of 
State. 

He looked up un smilingly. 

"Well, Elliot! Were you in jail all night ?" 
he asked. 

"No, sir. I got away after we became sepa- 
rated. I wanted to help you, but I didn't know 
where you were, and I was afraid to come here," 
answered Osmond, in a low-spirited voice. 

"So was I," said Somerville, "but I had to 
come." 

"I suppose Mrs. Somerville blames me very 
much, doesn't she ? " asked the young man. 

"Well, I guess she does, and me too; but she's 
been very good about it. Now you're here, you 
can help me with two or three things" — and the 
minister proceeded to explain what he wanted 
done. 

Presently Osmond was left alone for a few 
moments, and, by chance, Nannie entered the 
library. A short but satisfactory explanation 
took place. 

The meeting between Mrs. Somerville and Elliot 
was not so terrible after all. Elliot poured out 
his contrition, and pleaded innocence of all sinis- 
ter intentions. Nannie's mother (for as such he 
always thought of her) seemed strangely softened. 
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She forgave the young man, and, when he, a little 
emboldened by her kindness, said wistfully: "I 
suppose you will never change your mind about 
Nannie " — she replied, with a dawning smile: 
"Nobody here will ask to marry her, now." 

And to this slight hope his soul clung rapturously. 

• • • • ' • 

In due time all was ready for departure. The 
professor had a farewell audience with the 
Emperor, and came back from the palace, his face 
shining. 

" What a fellow he is ! He understands," he 
said. 

And so the diplomatic life of the Somerville 
family was over; and the ex-minister's Alma 
Mater was only too glad to take back to her 
motherly embrace the best professor of political 
economy she had ever had. 

"James," said Sarah Somerville, one day as 
they sat on the deck of a Hamburg steamer, west- 
ward-bound, "I am occupying my mind with all 
sorts of delightful charitable schemes. A sea-side 
home for sick children, and other good things. 
How happy our fortune will make hundreds of 
people ! " 

The professor turned his face to his wife. 
There was moisture in his clear, honest eyes, but 
a rainbow of contentment lighted them, too. 

"Sadie," said he, "do you know what 1 was 
thinking of ? " 
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"Those children?" asked Sarah, indicating 
Nannie and Osmond, who were pacing the deck 
arm in arm. 

"No — not just then. I was thinking that it 
will be spring-time when we get home, and how 
green our favorite elm will be I " 



THB END 

JAN?. 195* 
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